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Te navy lieutenant (jg) went to sea as an en- 
g 


ineer officer on a destroyer, and never thought 
he'd be tinkering with anaesthesia like a heroine in 
a Dr. Kildare picture. The shipfitter was pretty sur- 
prised when they told him to rig up an operating room. 
Not even the admiral knows what the chief phar- 


macist’s mate thought. He handled the knives for the 


surgeon. 

But such is war—and such the quick, adaptable wit 
of the U. S. navy—that their convoy destroyer has 
turned out to be a regular hospital ship. The crew 
calls one another “Doctor.” 

The story was released by the Third Naval District 
after the destroyer had made port with two successful 
emergency operations to its credit. Its name and the 
names of the war-made medical men, were withheld 
for reasons of security. 

On a convoy run, the ship’s doctor found a merchant 


Members of the crew of a U. S. destroyer 
turn to and help the ship's surgeon—and 
assure two sailors a Merry Christmas 


sailor dangerously ill from an appendix ruptured 12 
hours earlier. The man was taken aboard the destroyer 
in a basket stretcher and the impromptu operating 
room constructed around a wardroom table. 

The shipfitter (1st class) rigged the lights, a chief 
commissary steward sterilized instruments on the galley 
stove, while the chief pharmacist’s mate handed them 
to the surgeon. The engineering officer manned anaes- 
thesia, a mess attendant was general assistant, a sort 
of probationary nurse. 

They strapped the patient to a table and operated, 
not daring to stop the ship in submarine waters. How- 
ever, when the surgeon found spreading peritonitis the 
ship’s captain broke his radio silence to wire for the 
vital drugs. 

A plane appeared, dropping three packages by para- 
chute, all of which were recovered from the water. 
Through applications of sulfanilimide and glucose the 
man was kept alive three days in the captain's cabin. 
The drugs were running low and a secorid radio 
appeal was made. 

The patient ebbed so dangerously that preparations 
were made for a burial at sea. Just in time a second 
plane appeared and the sailor was put ashore. He has 
a good chance of recovering. 

On the return trip another appendicitis case de- 
veloped in the convoy. This time the “operating room” 
was set up in no time at all, the appendectomy per- 
formed in rough water, and the patient rallied ae 
lently. 

The destroyer signalled the good news and, from 
one of the convoy, received this acknowledgment of 
the Message: 

“Well done. Doc can carve our Christmas turkey.” 


From the New York World-Telegram. Reprinted by permis- 


sion of the editor. 
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EVIEV W OF NATIONAL AND WORLD NEWS 





American Deal with Darlan 


Disturbs Fighting French 


The explosions which sent the French 
fleet to bottom of Toulon harbor 
and destroyed the naval base were the 
voice of France. They e a final and 
thunderous “ne” to Hitler’s demands for— 
French collaboration. 

They marked also the end of Vichy. 
Immediately after Toulon’s capture Hit- 
ler disbanded the tiny Vichy army and 
made Marshal Gerd von Runstedt the 
supreme authority in France. 

The skirmish which preceded the 
scuttling of the fleet was also signifi- 
cant. It was the first time since May, 
1940, that German and French soldiers 
had fired on each other. 

With the American occupation of 
North Africa, the political differences 
between Frenchmen became one of 
the serious problems of the war. Gen- 
eral Eisenhower's attitude toward the 
French authorities in Africa had brought 
the differences to a head. 


Eisenhower Recognizes Darian 


The French African colonies gave 
their i to Marshal Pétain and 


true, @o 
a7 roba 
ollow 
Goh against any invaders, from the Al- 
lied as well as the Axis side. When 
General Eisenhower saw an opportu- 
nity to end the resistance without fight- 
ing, he took advantage of it. 
That i resented itselt in 


Fleet Jean Darlan. Admiral Darlan had 
been commander of all the armed forces 
of Vichy. Only two weeks before the 
American invasion he had been tryin 
to drive France into collaboration 

the Axis. 








Darlan has always been a political 
opportunist. He the course 
which will best advance his personal. 
interests, 

Darlan just “happened” to be in 
Algiers when the Americans arrived and 


he allowed himself to be “captured.” 
He immediately announced that he was 
the only true spokesman for the Govern- 
ment of France, since Marshal Pétain 
was helpless in the hands of the Nazis. 
In the name of that Government, he 
called on the French soldiers. in North 
Africa to lay down their arms. Pétain 
denounced Darlan and took away his 
French citizenship. But the French sol- 
diers in Africa stopped fighting and 
many of them came over to the Allied 
side. Darlan was reco by General 
Eisenhower as the political head of the 
French North African colonies. 


French furorex A storm of protest 
arose, loudest coming from the Fighting 
French followers of General de Gaulle. 
They had been fighting the Germans for 
more than two years, they complained, 

























































France Salutes U. S. 
French 








while Darlan was working hand in 
| glove with Hitler. Yet the United States 
Government, which had never recog- 
nized them, was now giving its — al 


to Darlan. British and American liberals 
also objected. 

Critics were not silenced by President 
Roosevelt's explanation that this was 
only a “temporary expedient” intended 
to save unnecessary bloodshed. 


Position of the State Department 


The State Department's long-con- 
tinued refusal to recognize de Gaulle as 
the leader of Free France, and the em- 
phasis on the “temporary” character of 
the deal with Darlan, were parts of our 
Government's policy. We are refusing 
to commit ourselves to any one group 
or faction among European exiles. 

From London came news that Gen- 
eral de Gaulle was planning a trip to 
Washington to discuss the status of Ad- 
miral Darlan with President Roosevelt. 
De Gaulle might ask that civilian con- 
trol of French North Africa be given to 
the Fighting French. 












rTess Assen. 


Battle flag of the Western Task Force 
of U. S. Army is saluted by General 
officer in Morocco, after American forces 


Nogues, 
in North Africa and took possession in trust-for a free and liberated France. 
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Visits of Latin American - 
~ Presidents Promote Solidarity 


The arrival of Cuban President Ful- 
gencio Batista in the United States em- 
phasizes the fact that these are visiting 
times in the Western Hemisphere. 
Since the war began, Latin American 
Presidents, high government officials, 
and army and navy officers have been 
calling on President Roosevelt at the 
White House, ,and traveling over the 
country to inspect our war effort. 


Visitors’ List. Among the Latin Amer- 
ican leaders who have visited the United 
States are Ezequiel Padilla, Foreign 
Minister of Mexico; President Maauel 
Prado of Peru and his Finance Minister, 
David Dasso; Finance Minister Espado 
and Economy Minister Crespo of Bo- 
livia; President Lépez of Colombia; and 
his near neighbor, President Carlos Ar- 
royo del Rio of Ecuador. 

Scheduled for future visits are For- 
eign Minister Alberto Guani of Uru- 
guay, and President Pefiaranda of 
Bolivia. 


Chilean Cancellation. Washington 
hopes that President Juan Antonio Rios 
of Chile will also make a call. He was 
supposed to come some weeks ago. Just 
before he was to leave Santiago, Under 
Secretary of State Sumner Welles made 
a speech in which he declared that 
Chile and Argentina were permitting 
“their territory to be utilized by the 
officials and the subversive agents of 
the Axis as a base for hostile activities 
against their neighbors.” Declaring that 
this statement had created an “unpleas- 
ant atmosphere,” President Rios can- 


Good Neighbors Meet 


celled his trip. The storm aroused by 
the Welles charges has now died down. 
President Roosevelt has renewed his 
invitation, and President Rios has in- 
timated that he may soon make the trip. 


Why All the Visiting? 


These visits back and forth of Ameri- 
can Presidents are a sign and symbol 
of the growing cooperation between the 
nations of the Western Hemisphere. 
They are often followed by the signing 
of important treaties and agreements. 

There is another purpose in invitin 
Latin American leaders to the Unit 
States. They are given an opportunity 
to visit army camps and war produc- 
tion centers, and they are usually tre- 
mendously impressed by the magnitude 
of our war effort. It convinces them 
that .we mean business, and this en- 
courages them to increase their coop- 
eration. 


Cuban Caller. Our present visitor, 
stocky, smiling, glossy-haired Fulgencio 
Batista y Zaldivar, President of Cuba, 
is one of the most interesting of Latin 
American leaders. Latin American 
Presidents usually come from the pros- 
perous, educated upper classes. Batista’s 
background is of the “log cabin to 
White House” variety. 

The “log cabin” in which Batista was 
born 41 years ago was the sun-drenched 
hut of a poor worker in Cuba’s Oriente 
province. He was orphaned at 11, and 
a year later was earning his living in 





a tailor’s shop. After that he became 


Barris & Ewing 


President Carlos Arroyo del Rio of Ecua- 


dor rides to the White House with Presi- 


dent Roosevelt. In front sits Captain Colon Eloy Alfaro, Ambassador from 
Ecuador to U. S. President Arroyo visited war plants after stay at Capitol. 





the ambitious youth was hun 

education. He finally d that the 
only way he could get it was to join 
the army and attend army night schools. 

After 12 years as a private he was 
promoted to sergeant. He had been 
studying syne gtk among other 
things, and become expert at it. 
His superior officers began taking him 
with them all over Cuba whenever they 
had secretarial work to be done. Ser- 
Beant Batista learned a great deal about 

is country. 

Sergeants’ Revolt. Sergeant Batista’s 
big chance came when downfall of 
the tyrant Machado reduced Cuba to 
chaos. On September 4, 1933, he and 
a group of his fellow-sergeants calmly 
announced that they would, take over 
the running of the country. They were 
able to do so because the rank and file 


_of the army stood by them. 


Batista has been the ruler of Cuba 
ever since. At first he governed through 
puppet presidents whom he made and 
unmade at will. In October, 1940, he 
was himself elected president. He is, in 
a sense, a dictator, for there is no doubt 
that he is the boss of Cuba. But he is 
dictator by the choice of the Cuban 
people, hes elected him president in 
a free, fair election. 

Cuba’s Troubles. President Batista 
has done a great deal for Cuba. Al- 
though he is a soldier himself, he has 
restored civil law and order to a coun- 

which was cursed for years with 
political disorder and military dictator- 
ship. He has built. hundreds of schools, 
improved health conditions and done 
much to better the lot of the poor sugar 
farmers (colonos). 


Cuba‘s Wartime Problems 


The war has raised serious economic 
problems for Cuba. "The island depends 
almost entirely on sugar for its liveli- 
hood. There is a great demand for 
sugar. Unfortunately there is a shortage 
of ships to carry it to the U. S. and 
bring back the goods which Cuba needs. 

is means that next year's sugar 
crop may have to be reduced. The 


Government has already been com- , 


pelled to ration electricity, because of 
the lack of imported coal and oil for 
power plants. Thousands of port work- 
ers are unemployed. At the same time, 
rising prices are forcing up the cost of 
living. 

President Batista recently ousted his 
Cabinet because of dissatisfaction with 
the way it was handling wartime prob- 
lems. A new “government of national 
unity,” including all but one of Cuba's 

litical parties, was set up with Ramén 
Paydin as premier. 
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Map shows how Russian pincers move smashed Nazi siege of Stalingrad. 


Reds Launch Drives; 
Allies Move on Tunis 


The war is g favorably tor 
the United Nations on all fronts from 
the Caucasus and North Africa to New 
Guinea, Secretary of War Stimson de- 
clared im a summary of the war. ‘The 
news bore him out. 

Russian Bear Gets a Stranglehold. 
Two months ago, when Stalingrad’s 
situation was most desperate, the Rus- 
sians had moved strong reserves across 
the Volga above the besieged city, and 
massed many hea There they 
waited, a threat to the Nazi flank. 

When the Allies strick in North 
Africa, the Nazis apparently withdrew 
some of their h from Russia to 
meet the new attack. This gave the Rus- 
sians above Stalingrad the opportunity 


to launch the heaviest Red counter-at- | 


tack of the war. At the same time, an- 
other powerful force south of Stalingrad 
opened an assault. The*two armies 
cracked the German lines, forced their 
way through, then cut back toward each 
other. aim was to nip off the large 
Nazi armies around Staling 





Stalingrad tought on. The Nazi push in 
the Caucasus was also stop 
The Russians were making strong 
local attacks al] along the battleline to 
prevent Hitler from sending reinforce. 
ments to the Stalingrad area. On the 
northwest Rzhev front, west of Moscow, 
the Russians cracked the German line 
in several places, and broke wide gaps 
in the Nazi fortifications. 
Main Bout in Tunisia. The battle tor 
Tunisia had begun. The Allies had won 
reliminary rounds. General K. A. N. 
pe onan erson’s British First Army, accom- 
panied by American forces, had moved 
steadily in on Tunis and Bizerte. Every 
German plane that could be rushed to 
Africa was sent to them, but Allied 
planes had the better of the sky fighting. 
The Allies advanced in two col- 
umns. One moved along the coast 
toward Bizerte. Another advanced 
northeastward toward Tunis. The Allies 
ied a railroad junction, cutting 
the rail link between Tunis and Bizerte, 
and isolating the two cities. Tunis was 
put under heavy shellfire. 
Pacific Battlefronts. » Marines 


pares to up Japanese 
a Onchsioenid ta Island in the 


prin og power Sayre 

sone sar suena seer 48 oxrrying 

out their “step by advance” against 

the Gona-Buna area rap concen gre 

nese. The enemy had succeeded 

ceelighe a amt and a stiff fight 
to be in store for the Allies. 





Churchill Warns Italy 


In a world broadcast delivered on the 
eve of his 68th birthday, Prime Minister 
Churchill appealed to the Italian peo- 
ple, whom “Mussolini has led, exploited, 
and disgraced,” to throw off the fascist 
yoke and make peace. Africa “is not a 
seat, but a spring ard,” he polated out. 
South Italy “will be brought under a 
prolonged, scientific and shattering at- 
tack.” As if emphasizing the warning, 
immediately following the broadcast 
Royal Air Force bombers pounded 
Turin with 8,000-pound triple block- 
busters for the second time in 36 hours 

Should the war in Europe end before 
the war in Asia, Mr. Churchill vowed 
that Britain would bring all her forces 
to aid the United States and China, and 
her “kith and kin in Australia and 
New Zealand.” 


Soldiers Go fo College 


America’s colleges are going to war. 
The Army and Navy have announced a 
ng for using the colleges to train men 
or the armed forces. About 250,000 
young soldiers will be transferred from 
camps and barracks to college cam- 
puses. They wili take courses lasting 
from nine months to more than two 
years in subjects useful to the services 

This arrangement would be purely 
voluntary. The colleges would not be 
taken over by the government. There 
was no indication of how many colleges 
would be used or what ones, but small 
colleges were alarmed. They felt that 
the Army and Navy might ignore them 
in this scheme. Many small colleges 
have been hard hit by the war. They 
are afraid they will have to close their 
doors if they do not get some kind of 
assistance. 


Poll Tax Stays 


Southern Senators have won their 
fight against the bill to do away with 
the poll tax. This is the tax which keeps 
about 10 million people in eight Sout 
ern states from voting in national dec 
tions. 

Afraid that they might not be able to 
block the bill, re Southern Senators 


4 carried on a filibuster against it for 


seven days. Then they agreed to let the 
Senate vote on it, provided the vote was 
accompanied by a cloture motion limit- 
ing each ‘Seriator to one hour's debate. 
They agreed to this because they were 
sure that their opponents could not pass 
such a bill, which requires a two-thirds 
vote. They were right. This meant that 
the attempt to repeal the poll tax was 
dead for this session of Congress at 
least. 
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Map by H. C. Detje. Copyright. 1942. uy Flew. Mcws « 


Map shows routes that might be taken by Axis forces in a possible drive through Spain for North Africa. 


Spain—Axis Target! 


ITLER’s troops are lined up along 
k the French side of the Pyrenees. 
French Morocco and Algeria are in 
the hands of the Allies. Squeezed be- 
tween them are Spain and Spanish Mo- 
rocco. Does Hitler intend to use Spain 
as the route of a flank attack on the 
Allies in Africa? 

An invasion of Spain would not be 
an easy job for the Nazis. The difficul- 
ties of terrain are great. There are two 
possible routes through the Pyrenees. 
One is the “Irun gate” (upper arrow), 
where a road runs throu ah the moun- 
tains, leading to the siete on which [ 
Madrid stands. This would be only the 
first step. From Madrid south to the 
Mediterranean the country is rough and 
cut through with great gorges and 
arroyos. An army moving ee 
ern § in would be o n toa at- 
tack from Portugal, if the Allies could 
get an army into that country. 

The crossing of the Pyrenees through 
the Port Bou a (lower arrow) 
would be somewhat easier. A . good 





coastal highway and a railroad run 
south from this point to Almeria. But 
this path to Gibraltar is partly blocked 
by the Sierra Nevada mountain range 
which runs along Spain’s southern 
coast. 

Even if they get into southern Spain, 
there would be two formidable ob- 
stacles in the path of the Nazi 
One is the great British fortress of 
Gibraltar. The other is a water barrier: 
the Straits of Gibraltar. 

These obstacles would mean little 
unless the Spaniards resisted the Ger- 
mans. There is every indication that 
they would do so. Franco is reported 
to have said that if either Axis or Allies 
attacked Spain, he would call on 
other side for help. 

Spain was so weakened by the 
war that her armies alone 





ably not stop the Nazis. But they might 
be po enoug to check an inva- 
sion until the could send help. 
Spain’s natural barriers would be of 
great value in stalling a Nazi drive. 


Me saehtyy: fern or, 
and she now has about oe 
men _under arms. If posse ay e 
’ army could be increased to 
t three . These are first-rate 
Sikaing sank tamay if thai Wlinpes of 
the civil war. They are, however, sadly 
EN ee ae 
It isnot only the territory of in 
Europe that is important. Span Mo 
rocco, the i 
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SPAIN STRADDLES THE FENCE 


War-weary Spain, repairing the ravages of 


ENERALISSIMO FRANCISCO 
FRANCO has mobilized a million 
Spanish soldiers. War is drawing 

close to the borders of Spain. Hitler has 
occupied all of France, and Nazi 
are at Spain's frontier. 
British and American which have 
occupied French North Africa are al- 


most in Spain’s African backyard, Span- 


ish Morocco. 

President Roosevelt has assured 
Franco that the Allies have no designs 
on Spanish territory. Hitler is reported 
to have made the same assurances, but 
should Hitler decide to make a flank 
attack on the Allied forces in Africa, 
Spe would be one of the Jogical roads 
for his armies, 

If Hitler should invade Spain, what 
would the Spaniards do? Franco’s for- 
eign policy is an important factor in 
world politics today. 


Spain’s Foreign Policy ‘ 


The roots of that policy go back to 
the Spanish civil war of 1936-1939. At 


| it oe ee 


building to very active part in 
reer om ow BA But Franco made 
it clear that he intended one day to 
make Spain a great power and an em- 


pire again. 

One of the gets ee rinciples of 
Franco’s foreign establish- 
ment of closer ae Tales Spain 


and the former Spanish colonies in Latin 
America. He constantly ee, nee 
their common “Spanishness” (Hispani- 
dad). 

The second principle of Franco's for- 
eign policy grows out of his gratitude to 


helped with the rebuilding of Spain, and 
nce a a strong ical influence 
in the country. General Franco. aligned 
Spain with them on 
he signed the Anti-Comintern Pact. 
When German and Italian nes 
forces withdrew hind may 
civil war, they Lena be man v Bay 
tanks and 


e 


cations along the French border. Most 
of the news in Spanish newspapers 
comes from German and Italian agen- 
cies. 

The ties between Spain and the Axis 

even closer after the outbreak 
of war in September 1939. The Govern- 
ment announced that it was “non-bel- 
ligerent.” It showed friendliness toward 
the Axis countries and hostility to 
Britain and even to the United States. 
Britain was accused of starving S 
by its blockade of the continent. 
British Ambassador heard 200, 000 
Spanish workers shout in rhythm: “We 
want Gibraltar,” during the July, 1940, 
celebration of the fourth anniversary of 
the outbreak of the Nationalist revolu- 
tion. 

Despite his sympathy for the Axis, 
Franco did not py his country to be 
forced or coaxed into entering the war, 
and he has kept up diplomatic and 
commercial relations with the democra- 
cies. Neutrality is the third basic prin- 
ciple of his foreign 

Though the Briti 


and American in- 


vasion of French North Africa did not 
shake Franco’s position of neutrality, he 
has become more friendly toward Brit- 
ain and the United States. He welcomed 
President Roosevelt's assurances that 
“Spain has nothing to fear from the 


















civil”war, clings desperately to neutrality 


United Nations.” And he is reported to 
have watned both the Axis and the 
Allies that if either attacks Spain he 
will call on the other for help. Franco 
is desperately anxious to keep Spain at 
peace. 

The reasons for this are also to be 
found inthe civil war. Spain has not yet 
recovered from that struggle, one of the 
most bitter in history. There is political 


dissension in the country, which is in 


very bad shape economically. Spain 
must have peace in order to establish 
political unity, and to build up her shat- 
tered economic system. 

Spain Divided 

The men and women who fought for 
the Spanish Republic are still hostile to 
Franco, but he has them well in hand 
and thefe is little danger of revolt. The 
great mass of the people are indifferent 
to politics, anyway. Franco's real diffi- 
culty is that the various groups which 
fought for the Nationalist cause are di- 
vided against each other. 

Franco himself is the only unifying 
factor. On August 4, 1939, he assumed 
“absolute authority . . . responsible only 
to God and history.” He maintains. his 
authority by balancing each group of 
his supporters against the others and 
allowing no group to get out of hand. 


Black * 
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Franco’s supporters are the Falange 
Espafiola (Spanish Phalanx), the 
wealthy nobles and landowners, the 
monarchists, the army and the clergy. 
Each of these groups has its own ideas 
of what the New Spain should be like, 
and each is opposed to the ideas of the 
others. 

The Falange is the strongest of these 
groups. This is Spain’s fascist party, 
modeled on the Italian fascists. It ap- 
peals to the workers and the lower 
classes by promising them social legis- 
lation and economic benefits, and it 
draws its chief support from these 


groups. 
Spain’‘s Political System 


The Falange had only 100,000 mem- 
bers when the civil war began. Today 
there are about three million Falangists. 
In 1987, Franco adopted its platform 
as the official program of Nationalist 
Spain, and the Falange was made the 
only legal political party in the country. 
The National Council of the Falange is 
the nearest thing to a Parliament that 
Spain possesses and practically all Gov- 
ernment officials are chosen from its 
ranks. 

The monarchists, the nobility, the 
army, and the clergy are bitterly op- 

sed to the Falange. They want, not a 
ascist state in Spain, but restoration of 
the old order: a monarchy supported by 
the Army, the landowners and the 
clergy. These groups cooperated with 
the Falange during the war because 
they had to have German and Italian 
assistance and they needed a program 
that would appeal to the masses. Since 
the war.ended there has been. constant 
bickering and street fighting between 


. the Falange and the traditionalists. 


The monarchists and the clergy have 
enpem back many of the privileges they 
under the republic, but they resent 

the fact that the Falange seems to be 
favored above them. Franco himself is 


Three Lions 


“Delegates of Falangist party meet in 


the hall of Escorial! monastery near 
Madrid. Escorial was the scene of a 
violent struggle during civil war. 


inclined toward the traditionalists, but 
he has to play along with the Falange 
because he needs its mass support. 

One of the weaknesses of the mon- 
archists is their inability to agree on 
who should be king. The Alfonsists 
favor Don Juan, son of the late Alfonse 
XIII. There is another group known as 
the Carlists, who want Prince Xavier of 
Bourbon-Parma for king. 

Spain’s political troubles are mutch 
les$ serious than her economic difficul- 
ties. The country was devastated by the 
civil war. A large share of its wealth was 
destroyed and the transportation system, 
inadequate even before the war, was 
completely ruined. Forty per cent of 
Spain’s railroad rolling stock was de- 
stroyed, losses in automobiles were even 
higher, and almost a third of the mer- 
chant marine was sunk or badly dam- 
aged. Bridges, roadbeds, repair shops 
were in ruins. The big guns of both 
sides blasted factories, telephone and 
telegraph lines to rubble. Thousands of 


cattle were killed in the fields. Even. 


the fields, in many cases, were’ so torn 
up that they are still unfit for cultivation. 
The chief task of the Franco Govern- 
ment during the past three years has 
been to repair the ravages of war. 


Spain Is Hungry 

One of the—country’s most serious 
problems is that of food. The Spanish 
people have never had a high standard 
of living, but before the civil war they 
raised at least enough food to get along 
on. The food aay * the part of Spain 

held by the Republicans was p 
exhausted at end of the war. Re- 
serves had to be brought in from other 
of the . Because of short- 
= of pg made fertilizer, and ma- 
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to 247.7 in the first nine months of 1942. 
This, incidentally, is one thing that 
might make Hitler hesitate to invade 
Spain. He would have to bring with him 
practically every ounce of food that his 
would need. The sorry state of 
Spanish railroads might also hamper 
invasion. 

Another important social problem is 
that of the land. Seventy per cent of the 
— people live on farms, but most 
of them are just farm laborers. A large 
share of the land is in enormous estates 
which belong to the nobles. The repub- 
lican government tried to break up some 
of these estates, but Franco has restored 
them all to their former owners. 

At the same time, Ffanco is trying 
both to increase the country’s food sup- 
ply and to help the landless farmers by 
increasing the amount of land under 
cultivation. Less than half of the area of 
Spain was cultivated before the war. 
One reason for this was the lack of 
water in many parts of the country. 
Several ambitious irrigation projects 
have been started and colonies of small 
farmers are being settled on the re- 
claimed land. 


. Regimented Labor 


Finally, Franco is tackling the labor 
problem. He is setting up a “syndicalist” 
industrial system, somewhat like that of 
Italy, but more closely modeled on 
the Portuguese system. A labor eharter 
adopted in 1938 proclaims the right of 
every Spaniard to a job and =— 
minimum wages, maximum , an- 
nual vacations, recreation facilities and 
other social security benefits. 

In spite of these paper gains, the 
standard of living of the workers has 
gone down because of the high prices 
of food and other necessities. Unem- 
ployment, though reduced, is still a seri- 
ous problem. The worker is denied any 
voice in his own affairs. Unions have 
been abolished,s strikes and lockouts 
made illegal: There are similar restric- 
tions on owners and managers. Each in- 
dustry is organized as a “syndicate” in- 
cluding workers and managers. 
The government has the last word. 

Spain’s problems are far from solu- 
tion today. That is the chief reason why 
Franco decags to his policy of 
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American Friends Service 


Members of an American Friends Service mobile hospital unit prepare to 
bring medical aid to victims of Jap aggression in war-ravaged China. 


to win the war. Then what?” 

This question was posed by 
Louis Adamic in an article in-the De- 
cember 7-14 issue of Scholastic. He 
then outlined a vast American plan “for 
binding up the wounds of this war and 
preventing future wars.” 

Today, the American Govérnment is 
taking action that is answering the im- 
portant question: “After Victory— 
What?” . 

Herbert H. Lehman, former Governor 
of New York, has been assigned the 
task of administering relief and rehabili- 
tation in foreign countries which will 
be sieved: by the armed forces 
of the United Nations. 

Mr. Lehman resi as Governor 
of New York a few weeks after his 
Rf Arm as Director of Foreign 
Relief and Rehabilitation was an- 
nounced by President Roosevelt. Lieu- 


matically became Governor the 

resignation of Mr. “gp gy, es ee 

Poletti will serve until January 1, when 

Thomas E. at ae ee 

Governor in 20 years, takes . 
The new office of Director of F 


Te: first job now—a tough one—is 


000,000 ( of the 
world’s ) need food, 

: “I think is a reasonably con- 
servative statement.” 


_Department of State, 


will cover aid by the United States in 
the rebuilding of homes, factories, farm 
buildings, and public institutions in 
war-blasted countries. For the present 
the relief will be a project of 
the United States. But Director Lehman 
will work in close cooperation with the 
governments of the United Nations. 
This is one reason why 


under the guidance of the 


which handles American 
relations with foreign gov- 


United States has signed 
lend-lease agreements with 
Britain, Russia, China and 


other United Nations. 


operation among these na- 
aay diet Garalis bs won. 

ts for U. S. 
lend materials will be 


POST-WAR WORLD 9 


WE PREPARE 


put a heavy burden on the finances and 
industries of the nations involved. 

The Board of Economic Warfare has 
plans to train staffs of experts who will 
restore and operate governments, and 
rebuild shattered towns and cities in the 
countries of Europe. Four groups of 
civilians will be called upon by the 
BEW. (1) American businessmen who 
have had experience in foreign coun- 
tries; (2) sincdlon who have lived 
abroad; (3) religious and charitable 
organizations such as the Friends and 
the Red Cross, with their trained relief 
workers; (4) and, finally, a vast army 
of loyal foreign-born American citizens 
who can be assigned to their former 
homelands as local administrators and 
agents. 


A Weapon of Propaganda 

One of Director Lehman’s first jobs 
will be to speed lend-lease supplies of 
food, clothing, and medicines to North 
Africa, where American troops are driv- 
ing back the Nazis. After the fall of 
France in 1940, the French colonies 
in North Africa were controlled by 
Vichy France, which in turn was dom- 
inated by Hitler. Everything in North 
Africa which the Nazis wanted—food, 
vegetable oils, minerals, fertilizer—was 





British Information Services 


German exploitation of 
occupied Europe 





DAILY OCCUPATION CHARGES (epprocimate) 


FRANCE $12,000,000 


NORWAY $1,500,000 
BELGIUM —_— $1,200,000 
HOLLAND $1,800,000 


@ Block monev-bags show excess charges over end sbove actual 
cost of occupation 
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taken from that area. President Roose- 
velt’s promise of aid sounds good to 
these people. 

The speed and generosity with which 
we carry out the President’s promise 
should make a good impression on the 
starving people of occupied Europe. 
When the conquered peoples know that 
United Nations occupation means not 
war but bread, a powerful propaganda 
weapon will be ready for use against 
Hitler. 

The immediate job of aiding North 
Africa will be in the hands of the U. S. 
Army. Experts assigned to this job will 
put into practice the training they have 
received at the Army's School of Gov- 
ernment at the University of Virginia. 
When the Army moves on, Director 
Lehman’s organization will take over 
the job of helping North Africa rebuild. 

North Africa is only the beginning. 
It will not present the tremendous prob- 
lems of France, Belgium, The Nether- 
lands and other countries Which the 
Nazis have plundered to supply their 
war industries and armies. When the 
‘ war ends, Europe will be bankrupt and 
starving. Mr. Lehman faces a task that 
staggers the imagination. In the De- 
cember issue of Harpers Magazine, 
Hiram Motherwell discusses the prob- 
lems that post-war planners will meet in 
Europe. The title of this article gives us 


a good idea of what to expect when 
the war ends: “Hunger, Hatred, and 
Post-War Europe.” . 

The menace of hunger. For several 
ears a majority of Europeans has been 
living on pet rations. Milligns of al 
ple in Greece, Poland, occupied Rus- 
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American food and clothing sustain 
these Polish refugee children in an 
American Red Cross camp in Iran. 


sia, and other Nazi-controlled countries 
have been living on starvation diets, 
and thousands have died. Unless a tre- 
mendous effort is made quickly to bring 
Europe back from famine to health, 
mobs will run wild in a dozen countries 
when the war ends. 


Eurepe in Ruins. Billions of dollars 
worth of property (homes, factories, 
public buildings) ‘will have been de- 
stroyed by bombs and shells when the 
war ends. The slaughter of farm animals 
for food, and the loss of animals through 
lack of fodder, may mean the destruc- 
tion of half of Evurope’s livestock. 
Thousands of acres of farm land have 
already been worn out by desperate 
efforts to produce larger crops, and by 
lack of fertilizers. Post-war Europe may 
not be able to produce more than one- 
third of its food requirements. 

Crippled Industries. Concentration on 
war production.in Germany and other 
nations has resulted in a neglect of in- 
dustries making civilian goods. The 
wear and tear on factory machines has 
been speeded up by full-speed produc- 


tion, a shortage of repair , lack of 
oil, and the use of teed sea replac- 


ing those taken by the armed forces. 
Europe’s factories will be in no condi- 
tion to resume full production of civilian 
goods for several years after the war. 


Nazi “New Order” of Slavery. German 
money in occupied countries has been 
overvalued to increase its purchasing 
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French industries or to 
trol of French firms. The Nazis 


teal 
the victim’s money and use it to buy 


his property. When Germany is de- 
feated it will take many years to re- 
organize Europe and repair the harm 
done by the Nazis. 

The Same Old Problem. Preparations 
for war in the 1930s gave Europe a 
fake ity. Europe never has 
solved its. old problem of unemploy- 
ment due to low production, and of 
low production due to low purchasing 
power resulting from unemployment. 
When the war ends it is estimated that 
a majority of the 100,000,000 ex-sol- 
diers and war workers in Europe will be 
unemployed. These le will need 
clothes, food, and Ft an products, but 
will be unable to buy anything. Indus- 
try will be unable to employ these 
workers until there is a demand for 

oods, And there won't bea demand 
a goods until these workers get ya 

Europe’s millions will not be able to 
buy products after the war unless the 
United Nations extend them necessary 
credit, and help them rebuild their 
ruined factories and farms. 


Hate Must Not Rule Europe. Nazi ter- 
rorism—the killing of hostages, the wip- 
ing out of towns, the starving of civi- 
lians—is breeding a savage spirit of 
revenge in the conquered countries of 
Europe. If this hatred of Nazism is 

itted to run wild, the job of re- 
Pailding Europe will be greatly ham- 
pered. The guilty leaders of Germany, 
Italy, and Japan must be punished to 
make i 
realize, forever, that war does not pay. 

This outline of Europe's uncertain 
future may not be encouraging. Many 
people are afraid-that the future is go- 
ing to bring nothing that is good, and 
too much that is bad. Milo Perkins, 
chairman of the important Board of 
Economic Warfare (see “Inside Wash- 
ington”) has‘this answer for the calam- 
ity howlers: 

“We ought to quit bellyaching about 
possible post-war bende We ought 
to concentrate on winning the peace 
just as we are CT on winning 
the war. If we don’t, we'll go back to 
the wolf stage, and so we've just got to. 
win the peace.” . 
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thing” also to truth—at 
right now? For.in every war, 
is supposed to be the first casualty. The 
answer to this question is terribly im- 
portant today, since it represents a basic 
issue-im ical warfare. 

The eal cae cote erage hte 
been su to be particularly clever 
at ee mass psychology. They 
use tru joys reve pane latte d 
ourpose, j as use murder, tor- 
ee mg ev ay solely for their 
calculated effect on the of their 
own : , neutral = vor 4 

eoples wi expect to i 
victions, When things are well in a 
military way, when the Blitzkrieg is 
crushing nation after nation and carry- 
ing all Fan it, this policy 
has been i Fear 
is a powerful persuader. And in a totali- 
tasian state, controlling every avenue of 
yublicity, false or exaggerated claims 
cannot be checked by man in the 
street, 


Nazi Lies Might Boomerang 
But in a long, war, when strain and 
privation con’ increase, though 
there seems to be no end to the roll of 
dead and wounded, the average Ger- 


OES the saying “too mach of « good 
truth 


man or Italian sooner or , to 
question the of his leaders. 
He may say to hi “Hitler always 
gives us victories, but never the final 
victory!” The German 


i accepted 
this war only because he thought it 
would be a push-over. If his bosses con- 
tinue to feed him ersatz victories, the 
let-down when he finally discovers the 
truth will be explosive. Nazi anda 
will become a boomerang. 
nature is so constituted that it can stand 
reverse or defeat if it understands the 
reasons and is fighting for a cause it 
believes in. But to have one’s 


their national We need ma- 
terial on the Axis states- 
leaders, in order to 


To defeat the Axis, we should apply every 
device ‘that leads to conflict and fear 


By George Lawton, Ph.D. 





from him. Air-raids, for 
example, are intended not 






































soldiers and civilians. Occasionally, in- 
stead of terror and threats, we employ 
persuasion and reassurance as to 
i motives, as we did with 
French North Africa andas we may 
try with Italy. 


: 


who blabs as easily as he 
; the complainer who is always 
“ag'in things”; the man or woman who 
already is filled with intense fear and 


who must a story in order to be 
told it is . 
“Divide and Conquer” 


apanese and Italians prior to the war 
J iiee application of the rule “Divide 
and Conquer” was the announcement 
by U. S. Attorney General Biddle that 
660,000 naturalized Italians in the U. S 
would no longer be under restriction as 
enemy aliens. Translations of his speech 
wera Italy, a move that 
annoyed and increased German 

icions of her ally. 

similar aim is,to set one group 
within an enemy country an- 








ONE OF THE LEAFLETS dropped by 
U. S. flyers over Oran and other 
cities during the African invasion. 


other. Every nation has its own disuni- 
ties. The Nazis, the German army, and 
the German masses may act as an in- 
divisible unit but we should behave as 
if eath had its own separate needs and 
goals. Along with this, we should at- 
tempt to destroy the ordinary Axis citi- 
zen’s confidence in his statesmen and 
military leaders; Nazi-land must be 
bombarded with leaflets in which we 
mérely list in parallel columns Hitler's 
promises to his people and his. actual 
achievements. 


Broadcast the Truth 


The Axis peoples do not know the 
real truth of what is happening any- 
where. They must learn they can find 
this truth in our broadcasts. 

Names of Axis prisoners now held in 
allied countries might be read and per- 
sonal messages relayed from them to 
their families. And, of course, we should 
continue having appeals made by for- 
mer Axis nationals who have sought 
refuge here because of persecution. 
They will appeal to the free soul which 
Germany once had and to the deep 
religious feeling of the ordinary German 
in times past. 

Radio program-makers, psychologists 
and advertising men should combine 
forces to build elements of news, infor- 
mation, entertainment, and propaganda 
into a program with such powerful ap- 
peal that the Axis followers and their 
enslaved populations will risk death in 
order to listen. ‘ 

No one argues that psychological 
warfare in itself will win the war. But 


one of its advantages is that it can do 
the work of a large number of soldiers, 
in this way using limited human re- | 
sources to the maximum. And if it 
shortens the war by only one day it will 
‘ pay for itself many times over. 
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Mobilizing Economics for War and Peace 


from defense to offense_during re- 
cent weeks, a new focus is slowly 
developing in Washington. Up until 
now, everything has taken second place 
to the one job of winning the war. This 
task is, of course, still paramount, but 
government leaders are now for the first 
time beginning to think in terms of the 
peace table and the post-war period. 
One of the war agencies which we 
are going to hear a lot more from as the 
war draws to a close is the Board’ of 
Economic Warfare. Up to now its activi- 
ties have been somewhat obscured by 
the immediately important work of such 
bureaus as War Production Board, Of- 
fice of Price Administration, and others. 
Under the executive direction of Milo 
Perkins, the BEW has been quietly 
gathering momentum since its establish- 
ment in July, 1941. Through the very 
nature of its program, the Board has 
been relegated to a comparatively hid- 
den sphere of activity up to the point 
where the war may be said to be “over 


the hump.” 


Breaking Ground for Post-War World 


This does not mean that the BEW 
has not been playing‘an integral part in 
the war-making program. The point is 
that it has the latent power to me 
the most important single instrument in 
the huge and complicated economic job 
that will automatically begin the mo- 
ment the Axis is defeated. 

Vice President Wallace, as Chairman 
of the BEW, has sounded the challenge 


Wiss the United Nations moving 


By Creighton J. Hill 


Our Washington Correspondent 


which the United States must meet in 
bringing a new world order of democ- 
racy into practical existence at the peace 
table. Post-war planning is one of the 
authorized functions of the Board and 
this phase of its activities is what we 
must watch. It is doing a good deal of 
quiet work one these lines right now, 
breaking ground and preparing pro- 
grams which will be ready for later 
operation. 


What the Board Does 


To_understand the functions of the 
BEW,, it is necessary to read the Execu- 
tive Order which established it. The 
order creates the BEW “for the purpose 
of developing and coordinating policies, 
plans, and programs designed to protect 
and strengthen the international eco- 
nomic relations of the United States in 
the interest of national defense.” 

Under Chairman Wallace are the fol- 
lowing members: 

. Cordell Hull, Secretary of State 

Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Secretary of 

the Treas 

H L. Stimson, Secretary of War 


F Knox, Secretary of the Navy 

Francis Biddle, Attorney General 

Claude R. Wickard, Secretary of Agri- 
culture 

Jesse H. Jones, Secretary of Commerce 

“Donald M. Nelson, Chairman of War 
Production Board 





Barris & Ewin; 


Vice President Wallace (left) heads Board of Economic Warfare. Milo 
Perkins is executive director. Part of BEW’s work is post-war planning. 





CIVICS AND GOVERNMENT 


. Nelson A. Rockefeller, Coordinator of 
Affairs 


Inter-American 
Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., Lend-Lease 
Administrator 


The real dynamo of the Board is Milo 
Perkins, its executive director. It would 
not surprise Washington observers to 
see him emerge as one of the big men in 
post-war government affairs. 

The- Board is carrying on very impor- 
tant duties relating to exports and 
imports, international investments, ‘ex- 
tensions of credit, shipping and trans- 
portation of goods among countries, and 
various foreign economic matters. It has 
also had the job of making surveys and 
advising the President on the s 
which should be taken to protect 
trade position of the United States and 
“to expedite the establishment of sound, 
peacetime, international economic rela- 
tionships.” 

The last phrase gives BEW sweeping 
powers to reorganize world trade in 
terms of raw materials and markets. 
The everlasting quarrel between the 
have and the have-not nations must be 
resolved as part of the peace program 
when the war is over. This is what Vice 
President Wallace and Milo Perkins 
conceive to be part of BEW’s job. 

It is difficult to forecast the Board’s 
major program for the period ahead. 
This is because of the very flexible 
nature of its authority, depending in 
good measure upon the imagination, 
resourcefulness and energy of the men 
who are directing its policies. 

Team-mates Wallace and Perkins 


It is clear that under the Wallace- 
Perkins leadership the Board will not 
take a narrow, isolationist view of its 
responsibilities but will follow a course 
which recognizes that separate nations 
in the old traditional sense of the word 
no longer exist. 
~ Mr. Wallace is a quiet-spoken, broad- 
visioned: and simple American who is a 
spokesman for international economic 
amity. He can be counted on to see the 
other fellow’s point of view as well as 
the interests of the United States. 

Milo Perkins, a former Texas busi- 
ness man, is one of the new type of 
men in government. He became an as- 
sistant in the Department of Agriculture 
in 1935, and was instrumental in estab- 
lishing and organizing the successful 
“food stamp” plan. In an administrative 
position he is a most capable official. 

In a later article, we shall return to 
BEW at a time when its work emerges 
from the blueprint stage and when the 
calendar of the war brings us an assur- 
ance of early victory. As the other war 
agencies move toward the back of the 
national stage, we may to see 
the Board of Economic Ww. advanc- 
ing down center to’take its place in the 
reconstruction period then at hand. 
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TEXT BY FRANK LATHAM 


JOHN MARSHALL (1755-1835) 
- "Second Maker of the Constitution” 


URING his 34 years as Chief Justice of the 

Supreme Court, John Marshall of Virginia 
handed down many decisions concerning 
state and Federal power. They earned him é; 
the title, “Second Maker of the Constitution.” = 4 

Since Federal and state governments have 6 
certain powers in the same territory, the Su- 2 a 
preme Court was to settle disputes x be _—Y*. 4a 
between them. I's decisions strength- pom , , 
ened the power of the Federal government. _ 7 Te Sa y fet. 

Under Marshall’s leadership the Court # T ee » Ed t, EY 
first asserted the right to decide an act of =I ( he i 
Congress ituti ’ | v. ¢ ‘4 


3B WHEN HE BECAME PRESIDENT IN I60l, JEFFERSON REFUSED 
TO APPROVE THE APPOINTMENT OF WILLIAM MARBURY ONE OF 
MANY FEDERALIST JUDGES SELECTED BY PRESIDENT JOHN ADAMS. 


ANO MARSHALL 
JEFFERSON Tas FOES, 


NO DECT MARSHALL TO 
MARBURY, AND 


iro~ 
# 
i 
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Marshall's work on the Supreme Court 
came after long service as a soldier, con- § 


3 IN THE CASE OF MCCULLOCH VS MARYLAND (i819), MARSHALL 


@ BUT MARSHALL MADE A SHREWD DECISION 
AND FROM THAT DAY ON THE SUPREME COURT 
BECAME THE UMPIRE WHICH WAS TO RULE OVER 


UPHELD CONGRESS’ POWER TO ESTABLISH A NATIONAL BANK, ANO 
RULEO UNCONSTITUTIONAL MARYLAND'S HEAVY TAX ON A BRANCH 


OF THAT BANK. Wi 
ACTS PASSED BY CONGRESS. yg 


HAS 
MARSHALL Te RU, 


} BURY, BUT IN 
A Souk ASAIN OO He ASSERTS 





SEVERAL STATES TREATED 
OWN PRIVATE PROPERTY 
ANO GAVE CERTAIN WEALTHY MEN A MONOPLY (CONTROL) in THE GIBBONS VS OGDEN CASE (1824) MARSHALL 
THOSE RIVERS. PHELD GIBBONS BECAUSE CONGRESS ALONE IS GIVEN 
THE POWER To REGULATE TRAFFIC BETWEEN THE 
STATES. HIS DECISION HELPED UNITE THE NATION. 
Poy yOUN MARSHALL'S 
orphan 
rE IW E. 
FROM Ser THAT INCREASED 
| PRO RCE With ONITE 
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"A FEDERAL WORLD GOVERNMENT AFTE 


A Debate on the National High School Question 
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POST-WAR WORLD 


R THE WAR! 








RESOLVED: That a Federal World Government Should Be Established! 


WE are fighting this war not only with a determina- 
tion to win, but with an equally strong resolve that 
out of it may rise a better world. “Win both the war 
and the peace” has become a battle cry. Even as we 
fight, we are building the future. 

Most people believe in their hearts that from the 
ashes of the past must rise a better ordered world. To- 
day we fight against Hitler’s New Order. What better 
order can the free peoples of the world devise? 

Through the years federalism as a form of govern- 
ment has been increasing in use. In 1789, the thirteen 
colonies federated under the Constitution, discarding 
the looser league form of Confederation. Brazil, Russia, 
Mexico and other nations have feshioned their govern- 
ments along federal lines. In 1939 Clarence Streit pub- 
lished Union Now, and federalism received a dramatic 
boost. This book contained detailed plans—even a con- 


-stitution—for a federal union of the North Atlantic De- 


mocracies, inchiding the U.S. A. 

The Streit plan is not the o lan of federation 
that has been or will be p ’ debate, there- 
fore, should not be restricted to the terms of this much 
publicized plan. 

Elements in any kind of federalism are these: (1) the 
union is of peoples, and not of states—it is “We, the 
people” who are joined in the United States; (2) a 
strong, central government has power to deal with 
matters of concern to all. In a federal world order, the 
United States would be to the world order just about 
as one of the states now is to the United States. You 
and I would be citizens of our state, of our nation, and 
of the United States of the World. We would have 
our representatives in the state legislature, in the Con- 
gress, and in the World Parliament. 

















- Affirmative 


“This plan is only recommended, not 
imposed, yet let it be remembered that 
it is neither recommended to blind ap- 
probation, nor to blind reprobation; but 
to that sedate and candid consideration 
which the magnitude and importance 
of the subject demand”—John Jay's ap- 
peal for federal government in America, 
1787. 


World government is imperative 

International anarchy must end. We 
need a structure in which law can be 
applied to make adjustments among 
nations. International government wi 
prevent the causes of war. 

Economic warfare results in political 
and military warfare. The ideal of the 
Atlantic Charter, “to further the enjoy- 
ment by all States, great or small, victor 
or vanquished, access, on equal 
terms, to the trade and to the raw ma- 
terials of the world which are needed 
for their economic prosperity,” has be- 
come a practical necessity. 


No plan other than federalism is 
strong enough to work 


A league is too loose. Nations with-_ 


draw when their cooperation is most 
badly needed and the organization 
collapses. Alliances are treacherous. 
They are kept or broken depending on 
immediate interests. Short-term pro- 
= of arbitration or treaties are too 
eeble for world problems. World courts 
and international police power can 
never be strong without a central ad- 
ministrative body. 

A world view is necessary 


For years H. G. Wells has warned us 
that nations are living in unventilated 


By Dr. Richard Murphy 


Professor of English and Speech, 
Director of Debate, 
University of Colorado 


“ee of nationalism. There must be a 
oyalty higher than that to the state or 
a combination of states. There must be a 
loyalty to all humanity. Unless we think 
in terms of the world as a unit, we will 
never have a philosophy that wi:l make 
collaboration possible. 


A union of peoples is necessary 

The governments of sovereign states 
frequently breed rivalries and » Reve 
ments that do not exist among the peo- 
ples themselves. Mankind has common 
strivings. One~ of these is for law and 
order, for an o to live in 
bath he 

At present minority ps in nations 
are able to use as a means 
of their own special interests 
- Rae hom? an example. The 

le of Ja Germany and I 

id not dcliherately seek mega he 
were whipped up by the nationalistic 
ambitions of small They re- 
sponded to war because it was the only 
powerful means by which .they could 
express their desire for economic expan- 
sion. The peoples of a nation are fre- 
quently more reasonable than their 
statesmen. 


Federal world government is a prac- 

tical proposal 

The federal idea lies the ma- 
chinery for cooperation. If we wait un- 
til all nations are prepared to work 
together as sovereign states we shall 
never have world . A federal world 
Sorensen. et SS See 
ated. 





The nations of the world are more 
closely related today by air transport 
and radio than were the American 
colonies with their primitive transpor- 
tation and communications. Yet the 
colonies dared to try the federal idea. 
The objection that nations cannot be 
held together ignores the sheer necessity 
of “hanging together.” A union would 
guarantee the security of each of its 
members. Therefore it would not be to 
the advantage of any nation to break 
the system by which its own” existence 
was made secure. 

To the cynics who feel that there is 
no chance of world order, one can only 
call attention to the sacrifice and hero- 
ism seen on all fronts of the war. Surely 
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Delay is desirable in establishing a 
ace and in settin 
swe Gracey. By 8. Yom omg 
construction, Years will be needed to 
change our ing from war to peace. 
A long armistice have to be admin- 
ist by the victorious nations. We 
should not dictate now the form of 
world organization the defeated nations 
the reorganization of central E 
blic 
ony 



























whether it shall be capitalist 
or socialist, or what—could 
plan prematurely set up. 

Wo noel ditt Gb Wel Sones of guvers 
ment but an ideal of government. The 
attempt to apply 18th century notions 
of federalism to the world today is a 
backward approach. We need pot a 
blueprint for the future but a strong 
sense of the directions in which we 
should move. 


World federalism is unattainable 
We have no historical precedents to 
justify federalism on a world scale. 
There are federal states, but the units 
have not been extended even to regions. 
Canada, Mexico, the United States— 


















Gharter.” Mr. Willkie | 


a og federal—have not formed a 
North Aimerica. Nations cling to 
their sovereignty. 
No force has been found that would 
hold nations as units in a fed- 
eral world government. Peoples and 
nations differ too greatly in character to 
permit a common loyalty’ The British 
Commonwealth is a kind of league, held 
ether by common origins, a common 
valitioa ideal, and a common language. 
No union of “peoples” is possible in 
a world where the majority has had 
little i in self-government. To 


‘ attempt to enfranchise all the peoples 


of the world in a bold stroke would not 
beg wise move. 

Union cannot be achieved in a world 
made up of nationalistic states that have 
different interests that frequently con- 
flict with each other. This disunity ap- 

i i the Atlantic 

Willkie insists it must 

apply to the whole world. Mr. Roosevelt 

insists that it does, but Mr. Churchill 
makes great exceptions. 


Programs which may be preferred to 
world federalism 


1. Restoration of territorial bounda- 
ries and isolationism. Although we are 
engaged in a global war, we have not 
yet to think globally. Many 
people long for an end of hostilities and 
a return to things as they were before. 


POST-WAR WORLD 15 


- 2, Humane imperialism. Some peo- 
le desire a strong world order that is 
brutal, more humane, than Hitler’s. 
One hears the suggestion that “we 
either rule or get ruled,” and that the 
British empire needs “a strong senior 
partner.” 

3. United Nations program. These 
nations have pledged themselves “to co- 
operate” and to use their “full resources, 
ny or economic” in their common 
aim of victory. If unity is maintained 
and strengthened, these nations can ad- 
minister the peace and establish a basis 
for an eventual world organization. 

4. Restoration of the League. Many 
activities of the League of Nations and 
affiliate organizations, such as the Inter- 
national Labor Office, still function. 
With America’s entrance into the 
League, and the practical experience 
that the League has gathered through 
the years, the League may work suc- 
seahlly after the war. 

5. Regionalism. The first logical step 
toward world organization would be a 
United States of Europe, with subdivi- 
sions of common geographical and eco- 
nomic units, and the development of 
Inter-American units, Far Eastern Re- 
gions, etc. Organization along this line 
would ease economic difficulties and 
promote a free flow of trade. From 
these regional units, in time, could grow 
a larger world structure. 
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© Opinion Research Centor July, 1942 
To learn whether Americans favor joining a world — * U.S. to join it?” ers are on chart. The 72% answering 
tion of nations, the National Opinion Research : “Good Idea” 2% qualifying their answers were 
asked this question: “After the war, if a of nations asked: “Do you think Great Britain should be in the or- 
that would try t ee ee ve ee P” Question was repeated for China; Russia; 
you think it would be a good idea or a bad idea for the tin American nations; France, Germany, Italy and Japan. 
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‘ CHECK UP ON YOURSELF 


1. NAMES IN THE NEWS 


Match the following names by placing the figures in the 
parentheses in front of the correct descriptive phrase: 
I John Marshall ( ) Board of Economic Warfare 
. Fulgencio Batista ( sa dictator : 
- Milo Perkins ( Fer aay Maker of the Constitu- 


: . n” 
- Clarence Streit ) Head of French forces in Africa 
. Francisco Franco 


) Spanish fascist party 
Elmer Davis ) Author of Union Now 
. Herbert H. Lehman ) Cuba’s president 
. Falange Espanola ) Office of War Information 
. Admiral Darlan ) Will direct foreign relief 


ll, FEDERAL WORLD GOVERNMENT AFTER THE WAR? 


Circle the letter A if you agree with the statement, or the 


letter D if you disagree. 

1. A D Federation meang union. of peoples, not of states. 

2. A D Without world government there is international 
anarchy. 

8. A D World government is necessary to carry out—the 
terms of the Atlantic Charter. 

4. A D Small groups in all nations foster the causes of war. 

5. A D There is a higher loyalty than nationalism. 

6. A D_ International government is an impractical ideal. 

7. A D The main post-war problem will be the internal 
reconstruction of the nations of the world. 

8 A D We must wait until internal reconstruction has been 
accomplished before we can establish an international order. 

9. A D Most of the world’s peoples have had too little 
experience with government to be able to cooperate interna- 
tionally. 

10. A D. The future world order must be established on a 
basis of international economic justice. 


ill. AIR GEOGRAPHY 


Are you a flat-earth thinker? A cylinder-earth thinker? 
A global-earth thinker? Answer these questions to find out. 

1. The direct air route from Tokyo to the Panama Canal 
would pass near which two of these places: ‘Hawaii; Aleutian 
Islands; Denver; Galapagos Islands; San Francisco? 

2. Which direction would you start from Washington, D. C., 
to go by the shortest air path to Manila? 

8. What island would be beneath the plane when you were 
half way to Manila on the trip from Washington? 

4. According to a Mercator map, what would be your route 
going from San Francisco to Berlin? What would be the 
direct air route? 

5. If the “human” size of the earth in a 10-mile-an-hour world 
is represented by a basketball (10 inches in diameter)> what 
would represent the human size of the earth in an aviation world 
of 300 miles an hour? 


IV. RELIEF AND REHABILITATION 


Circle the letter T if the statement is true, or the letter F 
i#t it is false. 

1. T F One fourth of the world’s population will need 
medical help, food and clothing, after the war. 

2.T F No plans have yet been made for this task. 

8. T F The major burden of relief will fall on the U.S. 

4.T F We are already aiding North African people. 

5. T F Present plans indicate that the WPB will take over 
the chief ibility for post-war rehabilitation. 

6.T F d-lease agreements are not related to post-war 
reconstruction costs. 


7. T F The BEW plans to train staffs of reconstruction 
experts. 
eT F Rehabilitation will be managed largely by the army 


9. T F. By starting rehabilitation now we ’s 
grip on the occupied countries. ; 
16. T F Americans of foreign birth will not be uséd- as 
agents in the countries from which they came. 


V. SPAIN ON THE FENCE 


Underscore the, correct answer. 

1. After Franco came into power Spain favored: (a) Russia; 
(b) Britain; (c) the Axis. 

2. An immedfliate result of our occupation of North Africa was 
that Franco: (a) asked Hitler to protect him; (b) leaned toward 
the United Nations; (c) announced strict neutrality. 

3. Should Hitler. invade Spain, Franco would be apt to: (a) 
ask the United Nations for help; (b) join’ Hitler; (c) adopt a 


’ policy of non-resistance. 


4. Spain’s 3-year civil war began in: (a) 1930; (b) 1988; 
(c) 1936. -. 

+ Politically Spain has: (a) 1 party; (b) 2 parties; (c) many 

ies. . 

PYG. The mountains between Spain and France are the: (a) 
Apennines; (b) Pyrenees; (c) Atlas. . 

7. A large share of Spain’s land belongs to: (a) the govern- 
ment; (b) nobles; (c) small farmers. : 


‘w THE TASK FORCE - 


We are beginning to realize the need for ane 
plans now. Probably students in schools and colleges are 
more aware of this need than many older people. t can 
you do to awaken interest in your community about post-war 
roblems? With the help of your teachers, the school, and 
[ocal librarian, prepare an exhibit of materials on this =. 
Posters will be needed and the exhibit must be in 
a prominent place, frequented by adults. This will 
to" start the coupe i: forum 4 ested last me 
the “peoples’ war” it must be followed by the “peoples’ 
peace. 


‘Y READING SIGN POSTS 


Peace and the Post-War World 


Dean, V. M., The Struggle for World Order, N. ¥., Foreign 
Policy Association, 1941, 25 cents. 

. Fry, V., Bricks Without Mortar—The Story of International 
Cooperation, N. Y., Foreign Policy Association, 1938, 25 cents. 

Johnson, J. E., Plans for a Post-War World, N. Y., H. W. 
"Kin G., and Sharp, W., Uniling Today 

; Ge Ss , W., U; T for Tomorrow, For- 

eign Policy Association, 1942, 25 cents. + 

See also references suggested in December 7th -issue. 


cynic (sin ik). One who doubts the sincerity or unselfishness of 
human motives. 
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MARIAN ANDERSON 
By Gretta Baker 


VERYBODY knows the story of Cin- 
derella. The of Marian Ander- 
son is very like the old fairy 


Phila- 
delphia. Her mother school 
teacher in Virginia, and her father made 
a living by selling ice and coal, When 
Marian was thirteen, her died 
Her mother, left with three small 
daughters, had to go to work to support 
the family. 

But Marian had started singing 
before this, When she was six years o 
she joined the jonior choir 
tist church. A . later she was 
doing solos as the Ssaby contralto.” 

“I remember the handbill with m 
picture on it,” the singer recalled wi 


a laugh. “It said, “Hear the baby con-- 


tralto, ten-year-old Marian Anderson.’ 
When I saw it, I was so thrilled that I 


brought home toes from the store 
install of heeadt 


In the books the 
other beige ais aalies Ma cab. 


tears. Anyone with a voice like 
deserved his help! 

But the road was far from easy. 
arian had to finish high school and 
same time help support the fam- 
the young singer earned all she 


of this modern Cinder- 


i 
if 
i 


to as soloist with the 
York Phitharmionis Orchestra. She 


impressed the judges so favorably that 
they broke all rules and applauded. 
When she later with the great 
orchestra, the ed with 


first tri- 
umph was not without disappointment. 
The ugly hobgoblin of race prejudice 
had: to rear its head. She discov- 
ered that her ipation in the con- 
test had been guaranteed only after 
much t and persuasion on the 

of devoted teacher, Giuseppe 


Then followed five years of hard 
work. At last, discouraged by the ob- 
stacles that were thrown in her way, 
Marian Anderson left for Europe. 


, There she went from one triumph to 


another, amazing music critics with her 
magnificent voice. When she sang at the 
Paris House, the place was sold 
out weeks in advance. Only Rachmani- 
noff and Kreisler had ever achieved that 
feat for solo performances. 


home. Washington still remembers that 
famous Easter concert when a crowd of 
75,000, including Mrs. Roosevelt and 
members of the Cabinet, assembled to 
hear the great singer. Miss Anderson 
= on the steps of the Lincoln Mem- 
ial because Constitution Hall had 
been denied her. But her triumph was 
that the discordant voice of 
was silenced. 

Marian Anderson lives for rffusic. 
With her it is closely allied to religion, 
and most of her favorite compositions 
are religious in nature. 

“I love the Negro spirituals,” she 
“the, as we a 0 in her hotel suite. 

express t-up longing and 
heartache of my A as sy 


ogee in a kind Heavenly Father.” 
remember your singi etimes 
— Like a Motherless ” at the 

—— broadcast on NBC,” I 


“Yes, it one of my favorites. I sing 
it with feeling because I have felt that 


gS 


a 


¢ 


INTERVIEW 17 


‘ An interview with a great singer who has known 
s nt and hardship, and believes that 
‘music and religion offer solace to a troubled world 





wey — times after disappointments 
and rebuffs. Of course, it speaks for the 
whole Negro race which in many ways 
is the ‘motherless child.’” 

“How can we overcome prejudice 
and intolerance?” 

“Through understanding. Perha 
you read Native Son. Richard Wright 
doesn’t paint a pretty picture, but he 
does point out the social conditions that 
produce boys like Bigger. I think any- 
one who reads the k will have a 
better understanding of the Negroes’ 
problems. 


“But let’s not limit our understand- 
ing to the Negroes. If we are ever to 
achieve a better world, we must learn 
to understand our neighbors across. the 
ocean. For that reason I think we 
should read books about other lands 
and other races. Pearl Buck gives a 
splendid picture of the Chinese people 
in The Good Earth and all her oibbe 
books.” 

“Do you advise reading books about 
our enemies?” 


BP they will all be a part of our 
post-war world, Pherefore, we should 
understand the cruel, ruthless power 
that has these people in its grip. For 
example,.I find The Last Train from 
Berlin by H. K. Smith a most revealing 
book. 

“Of course, this post-war world may 
fot come for many years. But that is 
why boys and girls in high school 
today must take an interest in world 
affairs. They are the ones who will build 
this new order in which all races and 
nations will be ‘good neighbors.’ I have 
poet faith in the common sense and 
oyalty of our young people, and I be- 
lieve the Victory Corps I've read about 
is a fine way to express their loyalty.” 

Miss Anderson is now launched on 
her winter concert tour. But when she 
has time, she enjoys the theatre. Porgy 
and Bess is one of her favorite plays. 
In the summer she finds time for at 
back riding and swimming at her Con- 
necticut farm. Her hobby is sewing, and 
she has made curtains for most of the 
forty. windows in her farmhouse. 


Marian Anderson regards her sing- 
ing as a mission. “I like to watch the 
faces of people in my audience,” she 
said. “Sometimes I catch a look of com- 
plete release from the cares of our 
troubled world. Then I’m happy. For if 
I can make one person feel that he is 
pet of something greater than himself, 

think I have achieved my purpose.” 











THERE'S SOMETHING 


eee Christmas party is 
being broadcast from coast to coast. The 


orchestra is ing “Jingle Bells,” the 
children are aN at the tops of their 
voices. The song ends and the children 
applaud and shout. 

ANNOUNCER: (sweetly) That was 
wonderful, children. Aren’t we having 
fun? 

CuiLprEN: (shouting) Yeeees! 

ANNOUNCER: Ladies and geritlemen, 
if you could only see the happy faces of 
these children, it would warm your 
hearts. They have come from all over 
* New York City to welcome their old 
friend Sarita Claus to this . When 
we last spoke to Santa Claus he was 
over Montreal with his sleigh and rein- 
deers. But he'll be here soon. Shall we 
tune in on Santa Claus again, children? 

CuiLpren: (s ) Yeeees! 

Announcer: All right. Calling Santa 
Claus! Calling Santa Claus! Come in, 
Santa Claus. Where are you now? 

(Sounp: Bells far away, apparently 
in‘snow) 

Voice: Hel-lo! Hei-lo! This is Santa 
Claus. I’m just outside New York City. 
I can see the lights. I'll be with you very 
soon. Don” go away! Wait for me! 

ANNOUNCER: Shall we wait, children? 
Shall we wait for Santa Claus? 

CuiLpreN: (shouting) Yeeees! 

Announcer: Oh, ladies and gentle- 


men, this is the greatest children’s party . 


you ever saw. Over in the corner of this 
stage is the biggest Christmas tree that 
ever grew, loaded -with the most won- 
derful gifts for good little boys and girls 
in the whole world. Very soon Santa 
Claus himself will be here with us, but 
while we're waiting, children, shall we 
sing another song? 
CurLpREN: (shouting) Yeeees! 
Announcer: All right. “Silent Night.” 
(Children sing “Silent Night”) 
(While they are singing, this conver- 
sation takes place. A Young Man and 
an Usher) 





O PERFORMANCE of 

this play may be given 
without application to Samuel 
French (25 West 45th Screet, 
New York, N. Y.), who con- 
trols.all amateur production 
rights. All other rights con- 
trolled. by Matson and Dug- 
gan, 630 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. 











Younc Man: Excuse me, What is 
this? 

Usner: I beg your pardon? 

Younc Man: Come on. Come on. 
What's going on around here? 

Usuer: It so ha this is a Christ- 
mas party for chi . Ill have to ask 
you to leave. 

Younc Man: O.K. I'll leave, but— 
what sort of children? 

Usner: Poor children. ; 

Younc Man: Is that them singi 

Usuer: | believe it is the Shildren 
who are singing. 

Younc Man: Wel, that’s wonderful. 
A man couldn’t do anything better than 
try to make children DpY 

Usuer: Yes, sir, but I'll have to ask 
you— - 

Younc Man: They are happy, aren't 
they? ; 

Usuen: I be on 

YOUNG Mane Novas ated begging my 
pardon all the time. The children—they 
are happy, aren’t they? 

Usuer: As far as I am able .» tell— 
yes, sir. 

Younc Man: How do you know? 

Usuer: I'm sorry, sir—Ill have to ask 
you to— 1 

Younc Man: How do you know the 
children are happy? 

Usuer: They.don’t appear to be un- 
happy. 

Youn. Man: Are you happy? 

Usner: I believe I can say without 
tear of successful contradiction that I 
am—and now, please, this is a children’s 
Christmas party. It is not for adults. . 

Younc Man: I am not an adult; and 
inasmuch as I have never attended a 
children’; Christmas party, *I shall at- 
tend this one. 

Usner: Please, sir—this is for poor 
children. 

Younc Man: I am poor. I have 
money, but—here. Add this to the fund 
for the children. , 

User: (amazed) This is a hundred 
dollar bill, sir! 

Younc Man: Spread it around among 
the children. Say that it came from— 
Anon 

Usuer: Yes, sir. Thank rm 
sure it will make many children happy. 

Younc Man: That is what I want to 
do. 

Usuer: Thank you, sir. Thank 
Would you care wa closer? I'm ‘as 
it will be quite all right. ; 

You Maw: No, no. The last row is 


A Radio Play for Santa Claus and the Children 


pause ) ready, 
) Hold your breaths! 
Santa Claus is here! He will come out 
on the stage in just a moment. 

(Children scream and shout) 

Younc Man: (over the racket) Now. 
The children will be happy. Santa Claus 
will make them all happy. 

(Santa Claus arrives. The children 
scream louder than ever) 

Santa Cxaus: Merry Christmas, chil- 
dren! Merry Christmas! 

CumLpREN: Merry Christmas, Santa 
Claus! 

Santa Cxiavus: Well, now, there's as 
fine a of happy faces as I've ever 
seen. Have you good little boys 
and girls? 

CHILDREN: ( ) Yeeees! 

Santa Cravs: Well, that’s fine. 


ANNOUNCER: cones Ladies 
and gentlemen, one by one the children 
are going to come up onto the stage and 

,talk to Santa Claus. The first is a little 
irl. 

a Craus: Well, well, look who’s 

here! What's your name, little girl? 

Lrrrte Gm: Mary McGary. 

Santa Criaus: Mary McGary. How 
old are you? 

Lrrr_e Gm: Seven and a half. 

Santa ‘cLaus: Where do you live? 


Lirri~ Gm: A hunert and twenty- 
six—No. A hunert and sixty-two East a 
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By William Saroyan 


Santa Ciaus: And what do you want 
for Christmas? 

(The little girl is unable to speak) 
What's that? 

Lrrtte Gm; I want a— 

Santa Cxiaus: My, my—you're not 
afraid of Santa Claus, are you? What do 
you want for Christmas? 

Lrrtte Gm: I forgot. 

Santg-Ciavus: Do you want a doll? 

LrrtLe Grav: I want a house. 

Santa Craus: A doll house. What 
else? 

LirtLe Gm: A big room full of toys. 
Another big room of— 

ANNOUNCER: Ladies and gentlemen, 
Santa Claus has given the first child her 
Christmas snt—a big package 
wrapped in paper, and now the 
second child is — onto the 
siege. ea fico with a 
smile as biz as the world. And the red- 
dest hair you ever saw. 

Santa Criaus: Well, well look who 
we have here, What's your name? 

Boy: Melvin Athey. 

Santa Craus: What's that? 

Boy: Melvin Athey. 

—_ Cavs: How old are you, Mer- 
vin 

Boy: Not Mervin—Melvin. M-e-I-v-i-n. 

Santa Ciaus: All right, Melvin. How 
old are you? 

Boy: Ten. ; 

Santa Cravus: Ten and a half? 

Boy: No. Just ten. 

Santa Craus: Ten, and twe months— 
or six months—or four months—or what? 

Boy: No. Just ten. My birthday is De- 
cember 24th. Today. 

(Children cheer 
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| GOT TO TELL YOU 


Santa Cxaus: Well, well, isn’t that 
wonderful! Two holidays in one. Birth- 
day and Christmas Day all together. 

Boy: Yes, sir. 

Santa Cxiaus: And where do you 
live, Mervin? 

Bor: Melvin, Santa Claus. 

Santa Cxiaus: What's that? 

Boy: Melvin! Melvin! 

Santa Cxraus: Yes— Melvin. And 
where do yo. live? 

Boy: Two ~seven East a hun- 
dred and = street. 

Santa Ciaus: And what do you want 
for Christmas? 

Boy: A , a bicycle, a real 
football, a fur coat for my mother. 

Santa Craus: What else? 

Boy: And two real good dresses for 
my sisters. - 

Santa Ciaus: What else? 

Boy: Well— 

ANNOUNCER: Ladies and gentlemen, 
Santa Claus has handed the little boy 
his Christmas package, and now child 
number three is up onto the 
stage. A beautiful little colored girl. 

ANTA~ Craus: Well, well, look’s 
who’s come to shake hands with Santa 
= And what’s your name, little 
gir 
_ (Grr: Alice Leonora Williams. 

Santa Craus: And how old are you, 
Alice? " 

Gm: Eight, going on nine. 

Santa Cavs: And what do you want 
for Christmas? 

Gru: A- 

Santa Cravus: What's that? 

Gm: A pair of skates, a bicycle, and 
a red coat. 

Santa Ciaus: What else? 

Gmu: A— 

Santa Ciaus: What's that? 

Grat: A red coat, a— 

Santa Craus: Another red coat? 

Gm: No, just one. 

Santa Ciavus: What else? 

Grt: A pair of skates. ~ 

ANNOUNCER: Ladies and tlemen, 
Santa Claus has handed the little girl 
her Christmas present and now stil] an- 
other child comes up onto the stage. 


" This one is a little boy. 


Santa Ciaus: Well, well, look who's 
here! And what's your name, little boy? 

Boy: Joe. 

Santa Cxays: Joe what? 


Boy: Joe Bennevente. Eleven and a 


nat Sate at— ia 
a Ciaus: ‘ . Well, Joe, 
what do you want for Chrsims , 
eee tan aries else? 
: Where is it? 


‘4 Ciavs: What's that, Joe? 
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RADIO PLAY 19 


Joe: Where's the bicycle? 

Santa Ciaus; Here’s your present, 
Joe. And now, look who’s coming up the 
stairs! 

Joe: What's in this package? I want a 
bicycle. 

Santa Ciaus: And what's your name, 
little girl? 

Younc Man: (from a distance, loud 
and angry) Just a miriute, Santa Claus! 
What's going on around here? 

Santa Ciaus; What's this? 

Younc Man: (closer) One kid at a 
time, Saata Claus. They're not getting 
what they want. Joe wants a bicycle. 

Voice: Who is this man? Is he drunk? 
What's the matter? 

Younc Man: Give Joe his bicycle. 
Give Alice her red coat and hér skates. 
Wait a minute, kids. Wait a minute, 
Santa Claus. There’s something I got to 
tell you. 

PoLicEMAN: (coming down the aisle) 
Hold on there, earen Swe 

Younc Maw: Listen, Officer! He’s not 
giving them what they want. 

PoiceMan: All right, all right, come 
along with me. 

Younc Man: Wait a minute! Where's 
Joe? (shouting) Joe Bennevente! I'll get 
you your bicycle! I'll have a bicycle 
delivered to your house. 

PoLiceMAN: Come along now! 

Younc Man: You can’t ask them who 
they are and where they live and how 
old they are and what they want, and 
then send them back with those little 

ackages—with nothing in them. 
Where's Alice! I'll get you your skates 
and your red coat. 

PoLicEMAN: Come aloug — come 
along! (Fade to the interior of a police 
patrol) What's the matter with you, 
man? 

Younc Man: Don't you see they've 
got to give them what they want? 

PoticeMaN: Wha are you talking 
about? 

Younc Man: Joe Bennevente wants 
a bicycle. He’s got tu have a bicycle. 

PoLiceMAN: What's the difference? A 
bicycle or something else? 

Younc Maw: It’s got to be what they 
want, no matter what it is. 

Poticeman: You ought to be 
ashamed of yourself—breaking up a 
Christmas party like that—for poor un- 

kids 


derpri /ileged . 
Youne : They've got no business 
piving a party like that. They don’t 
it, but they're making fun of chil- 
dren. It's important for Joe to get his 


bicycle if he believes he wants a bicyele, - 


or needs ore in order to be happy. 
Poticeman: All right, Luy him a 
bike. Who ‘re you—Santa Claus? 
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Younc Man: No, I’m not Santa Claus, 
but I can get Joe his bike. 

PoLiceMAN: Are you drunk? 

Younc Man: No, I’m not drunk. At 
least one kid out of that whole audience 
ought to get what he wants. 

ILICEMAN: What do you waut to 
do, get the kid his bike? 

Younc Man: Yes, of course. He didn’t 
ask for anything else. A bicycle,ie — 
There was a little girl wanted a house. 
A real house. Well, I couldn’t get her a 
house, but I can get Joe a bike. At least 
one of those kids has got to get what he 
wants. 

PoxiceMaN: O.K. O.K. I get it. (to 
the driver) Stop the wagon, will you, 
Bill? (the patrol comes to a stop) 

Bui: What's the matter. 

PoLiceMAN: He wants to buy one of 
those poor kids what the kid wants. 
Exactly what he wants. You can’t blame 
him for that. I'm going to let him out. 

Bru: O.K., Mac. It’s all the same to 
me. Hey, Buddy, what's the kid want? 

Younc Man: All he wants is a bi- 
cycle, that’s all. He doesn’t want any- 
thing els. 

But: Whet’s a bike cost? 

Younc Man: I don’t care whet it 
costs. I'll get him any kind of a bike 
he wants. 

PoLiceMaAN: What are you, rich? 

Younc Man: No, I'm not rich, but 
I ve got more than I need. They're poor. 
You can’t give them all what they want, 
but you can give at least one of them 
what he wants. 

PoLiceMAN: ‘O.K.,“go ahead. Do you 
think you'll be able to find the kid? 

Younc Man: I'll find him. His name’s 
Joe Bennevente. 

PoLicEMAN: Bennevente? Isn't that 
the name of one of the boys who got 
sent up three or four years ago for grand 
theft? 

Younc Man: Yes, I believe it is. 

Po.iceMaANn: Probably his brother. 

Younc Man: Probably. 

PoLiceMAN: What was his name? 

Younc Man: Nick. 

Po.iceMAN: That's right. Nick Ben- 
nevente. Yeah, I guess a kid like that 
ought to get what he wants. O.K., you 
can get him his bike. 

‘Younc Man: Thanks. (pause) 
Thanks a lot. (he steps down) 

PoticeEMAN: Don’t mention _ it, 
(pause) Nick. 

Bui: Did you say Nick? 

Po.iceMaAN: Yeah, Nick Bennevente. 
Come on, _ go. 

(The drives . The sound 
of sratfie te heard. amvnaiiliie street 
cars, subway trains, and so on.) 

Younc Man: (against the noise of the 
city) Just a minute,.Santa Claus! I want 
to to you. And listen, you kids! 
(music) Try not to want too much, but 
no matter how much you want, or how 
little you get, don’t go home feeling sick 


because you saw him and he didn’t give 
you what you wanted. There’s so many 
people who need so much—try not to 
want too much, to get along with 
what you've got use B pee got 
plenty—you've got the world to live in 
and it’s a good place; you've got day- 
time to go to school in, and play; and 
you've et nighttime to com> hom: in 
and read books and go to bed and sleep; 
ycu've got life—nobody blames you for 
wanting a lot—a terrible lot--every 
Christmas, at least—but don’t feel bad 
about it, because you've got more than 
anybody. 

And you, Santa Claus—don’t be a 
fool, will you? Don’t keep asking them 


WILLIAM SAROYAN 


N 1933 William Saroyan sold his 

first short story, “The Broken 
Wheel,” to an Armenian daily pub- 
lished in Boston. With the $15 it 
brought, he bought an overcoat with 
$11, spent the rest for more paper on 
which to write more stories. During 
the nine years since then he has run 
out of neither paper nor stories. In 
that comparatively short space of 
time he has published no less than 
nine collections of short stories, one 
ballet, one collection of fables, and 
eleven books of plays. (One of his 
plays—The Time of Your Life—was 
given a plaque as the best new play 
of the 1939-40 season by the New 
York Critics’ Circle—an award 
which he accepted. A few days later 
the same play was chosen to receive 
the Pulitzer Prize of $1000—a dis- 
the grounds that he was opposed to 
material awards in the realm of art.) 

His latest book, Razzle-Dazzle, 
from which this radio play is re- 
printed, came out last spring. The 
play, “There’s Something I Got to 
Tell You,” was written especially for 


Fresno, California (1908). He is now 
serving in the United States Army. 


what th, war or need, and you've got 
to teach them that. You've to let 
them know that no matter little 
they have they can always give to oth- 
ers—and you've got to teach them that 
only giving is going to make them 
happy. you've got to let them know 
that they don’t have to give things— 
things can be bought—but the good 
things that people can give one another 
can’t be bought. The things are 
born into people and Soy re there all 
the time, waiting to be given. And giv- 
ing them is the only thing that can 
make anybody happy. 

Wait, now, you Eis. The Christmas 
lights are no brighter than your own 
lights. There's no present in the world 
finer than you yourselves telling those 
vou love that vor ! -, ~m There’ n 
warmth more beautiful than your own 
hearts wanting nothing for yourselves 
and. giving love to a There’s no 
day more solemn and beautiful th: 
any old day vou remember that it’s 


your own giving, out of what you have. 
par ela eg = os Ni 
get back, Wait, you The first thing 
jcakno youl grownup <\e all th 
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Classroom Activities 
FOR ALL CLASSES 
(Including Social Studies and English) 


Federal World Government After 
the War? 

Have ils complete the opinions 
tions. Next have class read the debate. 
Raise these questions: (a) Why do 
some people assume that some form of 
international government is impractical? 
(b) In what way would a world federa- 
tion differ in organization from a world 
confederation? (c) What advantages 
does federation offer? (d) Do- the 
a involved in forming a world 
ederation compare to those faced by 
Americans after our Revolution? If so, 
in what ways? 


Exercise for the Entire Class: 
Organize the Pros and Cons dis- 


cu in the article in outline form, 
using Roman numerals for major head- 
ings, capital letters for main sub-divi- 
sions, and Arabic numbers for sub- 
topics. 

Topics for Further Investigation: 

A committee of 4 or more pupils 
might present a panel discussion on the 
topic of world federation or might de- 
bate it formally. For references consult 


Reading Sign Posts and the items cited 
below. 


Additional References 

Carr, E. H., Conditions of Peace, N. Y.., 
Macmillan, 1942, $2.50 

Condliffe, J. B., Agenda for a Post-War 
World, N. Y., Norton, 1942, $2.50 

Lorwin, L. L., Economic Consequences of 
the Second World War, N. Y., Random 
House, 1941> $3.00 

Aly, B., ed., Federal World Government, 
Vol. II, N. U. E. A. Handbook, 1942, 75 
cents. 

— C., Union Now, N. Y., Harper, 1940, 
2.00 

Bonnet, H., The United Nations on the 
Way, Chicago, World Citizens Associa- 
tion, 1942, cents. 

Corbett, P. E. Post-War Worlds,”N. Y., 
Farrar, 1942, $2.00 

Free World Magazine, monthly, N. Y. 


The Second Maker of the Constitution 

After class has-read the picture biog- 
raphy of ey Marshall raise these ques- 
tions: (a) Is it stated specifically in the 
Constitution that the Court may void 
acts of Con ? (b) What decision 
first that the Court had this 
power? (c) Can the states levy taxes 
on federal government property? (d) 
Hew did Marshall i the inter- 
state commerce clause of the Constitu- 
tion? (e) How are the justices of the 


= 
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Supreme Court selected? (f) What 
ualifications other than legal should 
nese justices have? (g) How do cases 

concerning constitutionality of federal 

laws come before the Supreme Court? 


Activity for All Pupils in American His- 
tory: 


Consult index of history textbook 
under “Supreme Court Decisions” and 
tabulate decisions in each of the fol- 
lowing groups: (a) Acts of Congress 
invalidated; (b) Acts of State legisla- 
tures invalidated; (c) Decisions of 
other courts reversed. 


The March of Events 


After class has read the articles under 
the above heading raise these ques- 
tions: (a) Why have so many repre- 
sentatives of Latin American nations 
and the United States been shuttling 
back and forth? (b) Do you think that 
the occupation of northern Africa will 
foster our relations with Latin America? 
(c) Has our occupation of North Africa 
aided Russia? (d) Do you feel that the 
destruction of the French fleet marks a 
turning point in Hitler’s domination of 
France? Why or why not? (e) Why did 
General Eisenhower recognize Darlan? 
(£) Why has there been criticism of this 
policy? 


Air Age Geography 

Have class complete the test before 
reading the article under the above 
heading. Discuss answers with the class, 
and use the article on maps in Life, 
August 3, 1942 for demonstrations. [I- 
lustrate the distortions of Mercator maps 
mentioned by Professor Staley. Raise 
these questions: (a) Why is the Arctic 
Ocean apt to become “the Mediter- 





HOLIDAY RECESS 


This is the last issue of Schol- 
astic for this calendar year. In 
accordance with our usual cus- 
tom, no issue will be published 
during the next two weeks when 
schools are not in session on 
account of the Christmas holi- 
days. The next issue will be Vol- 
ume 41, Number 14, January 4, 
1943, and will reach our read- 
ers on or before that date. Sub- 
scribers will receive their full 
quota of sixteen issues in each 
semester. 

Meanwhile, to all our friends, 
both teachers and students, we 
send sincere 


CHRISTMAS GREETINGS! 
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ranean” of the Air Age? (b) What is a 
polar map and how does it differ from 
other kinds of maps? (c) If we are to 
have “freedom of the seas” must we 
likewise have “freedom of the air”? (d) 
Would you be willing to extend free 
access to the air over the U. S. to the 
civil airplanes of other nations? Why 
or why not? (e) Study the air map on 
the page preceding this article and have 
pupils carry out following exercises 
(1) Draw outlines of the continents 
locating then. by means of major sea- 
port cities shown ‘on Air Map (see Fig 
2. Azimuthal map, for proper shapes). 
(2) Find most direct routes between 
Chicago and Calcutta; Buenos Aires 
and Melbourne; Honolulu and Johan 
nesburg, and list points nearest them. 
(3) Locate following points of news 
interest not now on maps: Casablanca 
Bizerte, St:.lingrad, Chungking, Guadal- 
canal. 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 


Spain on the Fence 


Modern Problems, American History, 
European History 


After class has read the article about 
Spain and studied the map, raise these 
points for discussion: (a) Has Spain 
much chance of remaining neutral for 
long? (b) Would the United States gain 
or lose if they were to invade Spain? 
Why? (c) What major domestic prob- 
lems is Franco trying to solve? (d) Will 
Franco be able to give Spain colonial 
empire? Why or why not? 


Topic for Further Investigation: 


A committee of 4 pupils should 
watch newspapers daily and summarize 
news items concerning Spain and the 
war weekly until Spain's position is 
positively fixed. 

[Continued on next page] 





Key to WE CHALLENGE YOU 
(Social Studies Quiz Page) 


L. 3, 5, 1, 9, 8, 4, 2, 6, 7. 

Il. Personal opinions. 

Ill. 1. Aleutian Islands, Denver. 
2. Northwest. 3.-Not Hawaii, as Mercator- 
minded might think, but Wrangel Island 
in the Polar Sea. 4. The Mercator thinker 
might expect to cross Missouri and leave 
the U. S. from New York or Boston, tra- 
veling nearly east. The direct air route 
would be a little east of north, up through 
California and Washington, Canada, Ice- 
land and Norway, to Berlin. This is shorter 
than the other route by about 1000 miles. 
5. A pea might do (1/3 inch in diameter). 

IV. 1-T; 2-F; 3-T; 4-T; 5-F; 6-F; 7-T; 
8-F; 9-T; 10-F. 

V. *-c; 2-c; 3-a; 4-c; 5-a; 6-b; 7-b. 






TEACHERS’ SECTION 
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Relief and Rehabilitation 
Modern Problems, American History, 

European History. 

After class has read this article have 

pils compare the nature of the prob- 
bane raised to those concerning federal 
world government. Discuss these ques- 
tions: (a) What have these problems 
in common? (b) Into what broad 
classifications might post-war problems 
be divided? (c) What kinds of things 
will have to be done during the imme- 
diate post-war period? (d) What long- 
range problems must be solved? (¢) 
Should we postpone consideration of 
these latter until immediate problems 
are solved? Why or why not? (f) What 
4 civilian groups does the BEW plan to 
train and utilize in the rehabilitation 
program? (g) What will be the function 
of Director Lehman’s organization? 


Our Psychological Offensive 


In World War I President Wilson 
used the truth as one of our greatest 
weapons. In addition to truth in this 
war what other psychological weapons 
are we using? After class has read Dr. 
Lawton’s article raise these questions: 
(a) What 3 outstanding -events men- 
tioned in this issue are apt to have a 
very adverse effect on Axis morale? (b) 
What psychological weapons paved the 
way for our invasion of northern Africa? 
(c) Can you suggest some rumors that 
* you think would help to break German 
morale? 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


The Lost Halo 


In order to appreciate fantasy, pu- 
pils should understand its nature. Too 
often they judge it by the same stand- 
ards they apply to straightforward nar- 
rative. Or they admit that they enjoy 
the wildly impossible, but give them 
Tarzan! 

Perhaps the only groundwork for an 
understanding of fantasy and a love for 
it is in wide reading of it. Pupils who 
have heretofore departed from the 
workaday world only so far as Edgar 
Rice Burroughs might be encouraged 
to try H. Rider Haggard’s She, or King 
Solomon’s Mines. From here it is only 
a step to James Hilton’s Lost Horizon 
and another.to Hudson’s masterpiece, 
Green Mansions. In the realm of short 
story, Hawthorne’s “Feathertop” is a 
good starting point. Or Ambrose 
Bierce’s “The Damned Thing.” The 
field is unlimited, once it’s been opened. 

As a preliminary discussion before the 
reading: of this story, let pupils to 
define fantasy. Webster i it “ “a 
product of the imagination,” or “a 
mood, especially a capricious or whim- 
sical mood.” The distinction in the 
secon! definition is most useful in con- 


sidering literary fantasy. Pupils should 
reared nee she lock for the faery 
quality—the misty, wispy atmosphere 
of childish fancy—in stories of the fan- 
tastic. When can learn to be satis- 
fied with this instead of seeking a com- 
pletely false and highly borate 
pseudo-scientific explanation for all the 
weird goings-on of a fantastic tale, they 
will be on the way to enjoying fantasy. 

Let class members name some 
of literature which they consider to be 
fantasies. Each one should be consid- 
ered briefly according to the definition. 
Then the common qualities of all should 
be pointed out to the class. After this, 
ask pupils to read the story “The Lost 
Halo,” remembering that it is fantasy 
of a rather good-natured sort. 

When reading is completed, use 
these questions for discussion: 

1. What purpose do you think the 
author had in mind in writing this 
story? 

2. Why did fantasy particularly suit 
his purpose? . 

8. How did he create the 9a “aga 
of unreality at the vay YS inning 

4. Look up the words asphodel, chry- 
soprase, jasper, beryl, zitterns, and 
psalteries. Why do you think these 
words were chosen instead of simpler 
equivalents? 

5. Point out some places where the 
author seems to be “smiling” at his 
characters. 

Outside Assignment: 

Have you ever seen a movie or read 
a book in which there was a scene of 
splendor or mystery or atmosphere? It 
may have been an old empty house, or 
a castle in the mist, or merely a swamp. 
Try to describe briefly such a scene. 
Choose your words carefully for the 
effect you wish to create in the minds 
of your readers. 


There’s Something | Got to Tell You 


William Saroyan’s play was broad- 
cast last Christmas by the Columbia 
Broadcasting System. As to theme and 
characters, it is of a piece with much of 
Saroyan’s dramatic work. If pupils are 
at all familiar with any of the plays or 
stories of this author, they might be 
interested in pointing out similarities, 
such as his interest in people who are 
ordinarily looked down upon by society, 
his penchant for stories in which ec- 
centric behavior is taken as the norm 
rather than the exception, and his feel- 
ing for the warmth and humanity of 
generous impulses. When the reading 
is completed, use these questions for 
discussion: 

1. Has the playwright used satire in 
his drama? How, and in what direction 
is it co ss 

2. was the Y Man? Do 
think his sclationalilg te Joe had Ravi 


we've got and not feel 
can’t have all we want? 


such as “It is more blessed to give than 
to receive,” or “The true spirit of Christ- 
mas must last the year ‘round,” and 
illustrate it by means of a short sketch 


in dialogue or a short story. Try to 


This t Negro singer’s message to 
young te should be of ial in- 
terest at season when we are con- 
cerned with “Peace on Earth, Good Will 
to Men.” For the day when peace re- 
turns must be one of good will. Use 
the article to your pupils to 
think and talk about the unfairness of 
racial discrimination. A brief discussion 
of some of the books she mentions 
might also be included. _ 


TO IMPROVE READING SKILL 


2-T of our issue of Sept. 28-Oct. 3, 
1942. A schedule of average a 
speeds for the three groups was prin’ 
on page 2-T of our issue of Oct.-26-31, 
1942. Doubtless you have been using 
this system and schedule throughout 
the semester. 

If you wish to use this week's “Vic- 
tory Story” (about 400 words), 
a pe ig hang 8m 
Group 1; those requiring from 1 minute 
to 8 mens dn: Dee & aad le 
needing a longer time in Group 3. Here 
is a true-false test: 

1. The convoy d er was de- 
signed to be a hospital ship. (F) 

2. The captain acted as surgeon. (F) 

8. The first patient was put ashore 
and has a chance to recover, (T) 

4. The second patient rallied excel- 
lently. (T) 


Key to “Sharpen Your Wits” 
(English Student Quiz Page) 

I. l-a; 2-a; 3-c; 4-b. 

II. Check a, c, f. 

Ill. 1-T; 2-F; 3-F; 4-T; 5-T. 
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N Discrimination: An Anno- 
tated Bibliography, 
Verna Spicer, is 
ot Educational Research, Ohio State Uni- 


—a has “s 
is a bi — y 
reading of books 


“Things ot Science” is an organization 
whose members receive each month one or 


past the units have included optics, syn- 
thetic rubbe: fossils, fabrics, fingerprin 
and plastics. A trial membership of six 
months entitles the members to Six units for 
$2. Address Th of Science, Science 
Service Building, 1719 N Street N. W., 
Washington, DC. 


tions to maintain schools at hi 

Bulletins may be secured N.E.A., 
1201 Sixteenth Street N. W., Washington, 
D. C. Price 10c. 


TEACHERS EXEMPT 
FROM HATCH ACT 

Through the efforts ot the National Edu- 
cation Assuciation’s Commission for the De- 
fense of Democracy Thro Education, 
the Brown Amendment to- Hatch Act 


right to political 

rights, exempting them provisions 
of the Act. A detailed account of the 
N.E.A.’s part in this will be 
tound on page 244 ot the November, 1942, 
\V.E.A. Journal. ; 


see 
ART FOR EVERY SCHOOL 
The Carnegie Institute of 
recently 


Western 


from the annual 
Artists of Pitts- 


y the publishers, 
Corporation, Chicago. In addi- 
a grand prize of $100 in 
ning to enter the contest 
get in touch with auxiliary depart- 
their state or terri- 
ay 1, 1943. 


TEACHERS 

The AIR MAP which a in connec- 
tion with the Air ply article in this 
issue has proved a thought-and-talk stimu- 
lant to and magazine readers, 
adults and ts, all over the country. 
Be New York age said editorially: 
“4 in thing about this map was 
the removal of all physical and political 
boundaries—oceans, rivers, mountains, fron- 
tiers, and the like. The thesis, of course, is 
that air, by its very nature, is exempt from 
such boundaries and is the universal me- 
dium common to all climates and all 


Free enlargements of this map, printed 
on ater des paper 17%”x24”, are of- 
fered for display and discussion in class- 
rooms through the courtesy of American 


Airlines, Inc. Send your request by letter 
or penny postcard to William R. Russell, 
Scholastic Publications, 


505 ROOMS at 4 


At The Lexington there’s no necessity 
to ration minimum-rate rooms! For, 
more than one-half the total number 
of rooms in “New York's Friendly 
Hotel” are, now as before, priced at $4 
.--all outside with combinatidn tub 
and shower, circulating ice-water, full- 
length mirror and four-station radio. 
Home of the famous Hawaiian Room 


Hele Leinglon 


Charlies E. Rochester, Vice-Pres. & Mag. Dir. 


LEXINGTON AVE., AT 48™ ST., N.Y. C. 
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ARE YOUR STUDENTS 
A QUESTION BOX” MISS JONES? 


# HERE ARE THE ANSWERS Form a Classroom Club 


Take this advice scores of teachers would AT THESE LOW PRICES 
give you! They’ve solved this problem by let- 25¢ a copy—for orders of ten or 
ting their students read the answers for them- more 
selves in the Boy Dates Girl book. There’s a new 
revised edition—just off the press. Written in — ear a fe 
the high school vernacular, this story of typi- 

64 PAGES cal high school students answers questions 

NEW EDITION—Just off and problems without being “preachy”; offers YOUR STUDENTS WILL BE 
the press — Complete excellent personal guidance and teaches EAGER TO BUY THIS BOOK 
Index on Manners etiquette. 


.. And For Students in the JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL Grades: BIB Allain ty Gay Head 


A new 64-page book about a brother and sister, who are typical 

junior high school students. It contains 19 illustrated stories of their 

Low Classroom Rates adventures at Junior High school and among their friends. This 
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ANY races share the songs, the stories, and the memories of the Christ- 
mas season. They share the heritage of its ideals. The songs on this page 
11 come from different ages and nations, but they are alike in expressing 


the humanity and t 


of the nobler 


e of all ages everywhere. 


Probably the best loved of the carols is.“Adeste Fideles,” which has 
been translated into seventy-six languages. Written originally in Latin, its 


origin is uncertain. 


O come, all ye faithful, joyful and 
triumphant, 

O come ye, O come ye, to Bethlehem; 

Come and behold Him, born the King 
of Angels, 

O come, let us adore Him, 

O come, let us adore Him, 

O come, let us adore Him, 

Christ the Lord. 


“Silent Night, Holy Night” was 
written in 1818 by Josef Mohr, a 
parish priest in Oberndorf, Austria. 
It has been translated into sixty- 
eight languages, but for several years 
it was sung only in the church 
and was unknown to the rest of the 


world. 


Silent t, holy ni: 
All is i all is 


Round yon Virgin other and Child, 
a ee ee 
Sleep in 

chet se Sburede bene 


_ ICELAND’S FAVORITE 
CHRISTMAS HYMN 


lace of night. 


The (nied aioe peo i. 


s. 
Though fades the li 


of day, 
Here shines the Lord’s Fgh 


ig ray. 
Author Unknown 


+ 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL* 


The Christ-child lay on Mary's lap, 
His hair was like a light. 


(O weary, were the world, 
But here is all aright. ) 


The Christ-child *, on Mary’s breast, 
His hair was like a star. 

(O stern and cunning are the kings, 
But here the true hearts are.) 


The Christ-child lay on Mary's heart, 
His hair was like a fire. 

(O weary, weary is the world, 
But here the world’s desire. ) 

The Christ-child stood at Mary's knee, 
His hair was like a crown, 

And all the flowers looked up at Him, 
And all the stars looked down. 

Gilbert Keith Chesterton 


ee = Collected Poems, by K. 


Chesterton, by permission of Doda, Mead’ & Com: 
pany, 


A SLOVAK CHRISTMAS CAROL 
Christmas morn is come again, 
Merry churchbells loudly ring, 
Loud i hea is come again! 
ppy children sin 
“Glory be to God on high” 
Resounds once more through earth and 


sky: 
For Christmas comes again, 
Peace on earth, good will to men. 


Christmas morn is come again, 
manele, eam 


Christmas morn is come again! 

With His blessed mother maid. 

Angels with their harps are nigh 

To sing their Master's lullaby, 

For Christmas comes again, 

Peace on earth, good will to men. 
Author Unknown 


THE WASSAIL SONG 


Here we come a-wassailing 
Among the leaves so green, 
Here we come a-wandering 


So fair to be seen. 


Love and joy come to you, 

And to you your wassail too, 
And God bless you and send you 
A happy New Year. 


We are not daily beggars 
That beg from he to door, 
But we are neighbors’ children 
Whom you have seen before. 


God bless the master of this house, 
Likewise the mistress too, 
And all the little children 
That round the tables go. 


Good Master and good Mistress, 
While you're sitting by the fire, 
Pray think of us poor children 
Who are wandering in the mire. 
Old Yorkshire Song 


CRADLE HYMN 


Away in a manger, no crib for a bed, 

The little Lord Jesus laid down His 
sweet head. 

The stars in the bright sky looked down 
where He lay— 

The little Lord Jesus asleep on the hay. 


The cattle are lowing, the baby awakes, 

But little Lord Jesus, no crying He 
makes. 

I love Thee, Lord jesus! look down 
from the sky, 

And stay by my cradle till morning is 
nigh. 

Martin Luther, Germany, 16th Century 





creation, Jose Carioca, the Brazilian parrot. He appears in the new tech- 
nioolor feature “Saludos Amigos,” which has had premieres in Brazil and 
the Argentine and is now to be released-in North America by RKO-Radio. 
“Saludos Amigos” means “Hello, friends,” and is a warm greeting from Walt 
Disney to our Latin-American neighbors. The film grew out of a trip which Disney 
and fifteen musicians, artists, and writers from his studio made to South America. 
There are four separate cartoon episodes in the film, tied together with a 
technicolor movie of actual scenes in our Good Neighbor countries, First epi 
features Donald Duck at Lake Titicaca, one of the highest bodies of water in 
the world, bordering Peru and Bolivia. Donald climbs a mountain witha musical 
llama, trained by his master to respond to flute music. You'll laugh at Donald's 
efforts to cross a suspension bridge hung between two mountains while the 
patient llama impedes his efforts. 


In the second episode we meet a tamily of lanes— 
Papa Plane, Mama Plane, and Baby Plane. The is 
named Pedro, and when both Papa and Mama are “under Or k 
the weather,” little Pedro has to carry the mail over the I > 
treacherous Andes. He has a hard time keeping his mind on ; oa 
his business, especially when diverted by @ vulture, whom A | 
he chases into a chasm, thereby im g the whole mis- ae 
sion. Caught in a terrific storm, Pedro tries to climb. 
This is one of the most exciting bits in the picture, for I cor 
Pedro has by this time become a real personality. But the Nor 
Disney humor is retained for the ending. Incidentally. the No | 
backgrounds here are breathtaking and authentic. Nor 
Popular eg is bagi: agen m Texas to peo Not. 
; ” ” art of a gaucho in next episode. His western 
Native llama “gets hep” to the toot of a flute. Ode tin Oecarded fon qeeedina: Senin: hansitded. Adina ral 
garments, and Goofy does some of the pampas folk dances { cor 
with his horse in as mapa uty agen hd cy ge He k 
The last part of the picture is perhaps the finest of all. Yet ; 
It is based on a ular Sou American song hit “Aquarela And 
do Brasil,” w you are hearing over your radios today 
as the samba, “Brazil.” Here we meet Jose Carioca, who is aut 
already a legendary figure in South America. He sings, 
dances, speaks Portuguese, and out-Donalds Donald Duck. 
Throughout the film, South American music is featured. 
In addition to “Brazil” and the title song, “Saludos Ami- 
gos,” there are four folk-songs of Argentina in “E] Gaucho 
Goofy,” a flute dance in “Lake Titicaca,” and theme music 
for “Pedro” developed from the Chilean Cueca, a folk 
dance. 
Disney's use of color in this feature is tree and vigorous. 
Some of the ‘sketches and paintings made by artists on the 
trip are shown in the course of the film, and the actual 
moving pictures alone are fascinating data on the customs 
and culture of South America, “Sal os Amigos” should do 
much to cement friendly relations between the northern 
and southern hemispheres. 


T= gleefully cavorting little creature is Walt Disney's newest character 


Goofy and his horse do intricate gaucho steps. Donald Duck and Jose Carioca swing the samba. 
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the theme of this . It tells 
aguin Goo thy Seti eighegils whe 
saw a star also 
of a li 
restored when he visited the Christ 
Child. 


A Shepherd's Story 


I couldn’t see His tiny head 
Or look His smile, 
I couldn’t watch His mother’s face, 


I only gazed at empty space— 
For I was blind a while. 


I couldn’t catch a single word 

Nor echo gees bose, 

No laugh came floating to my ear; 
No murmuring voices could I hes 
Not one soft-spoken sound. — 


I couldn’t sing the Baby’s praise, 
{ couldn’t say His name. 

He knew I couldn't a word, 
Yet acted just as if He heard, 
And loved me just the same. 





couldn’t see the stable door, 


I 
The that wise men brin 
ths teetcarienet in tin bolt bend; 


To me this was a grand, 
aeeanvons nine 
I couldn't hear His mother speak, 
But angel voices ran 

hall of aa gold and tile. 
Within my youthful heart the while 
I too his praises sang. 


Because He knew -I couldn't speak, 
I'm sure He understood: 
And in my ear, a whi word 


Of and peace and love I heard, 
saa His bed of wood. 


_ I couldn't see or hear, 

I felt His presence there; 

I knew His smile was sweei and bright; 
I knew His halo was a light 

That touched His golden hair. 


I knew His mother's lovely face 
Was bent so near His own, 

I felt the brush of Joseph's cloak, 
But didn’t hear him when he spoke— 


’ His words to me unknown. 


23 





FRipay, December 18th ts 

the date this month for our 
Round Table broadcast. Tune 
in on Ted Malone's “Between 
the Bookends” radio program 

- (Blue Network, 2:15-2:30 p.m. 
Eastern War Time) to hear 
poems selected from recent 
Round Table pages read over 
the air. 











My father’s hand then led me home 
To hills that seemed so far, 

But long before the fleeing night 
Completed its reluctant flight, 

I followed His bright star. 


Yes! | saw | spoke His namel 

My father’s voice I heard! 

And past the city’s noisy din 

My heart and thanks went back to Him. 
His name was my first word. — 


Each year, in spirit, I return 
To see that vivid scene, 

To hear His own contented sigh, 
To see His mother seated by, 

So pleasantly serene. 


Each night | watch His golden star, 
Just as that moment when 
First | found that I could_see; 
This star appears once more to me, 
And leads me home again. 
Mary Cecelia Farley, 17, 
Sacred Heart Cenvent, 


St. Joseph, Missouri, 
Mother Pauline Marum, 8B. S$. C. G., Teacher 





ADVENTURES 
IN READING 


By May Lamberton Becker 


READ ALOUD AT CHRISTMAS! An 
old book—or a new one—but read 
together. 


Half the charm of holidays at home 
is that the does the same things 
every year, and them together. My . 

amily considered no Christmas 
complete until someone had read aloud 
the same from Dickens’ Christ- 
mas Carol—the one about the Cratchit’s 
famous dinner. 


What is your favorite family reading — 


at Christmas? 
You might take that beautiful chapter 

called “A Thousand Aves” from Louis 

eal Maria Chapdelaine (Macmil- 

an); or 

copy of Little Women and share 

more in the tiches of the poor 


i 


ae 
Ane 4 
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! or you can open Kenneth Gra- 
hame’s The Wind in the Willows (Scrib- 
ners), and hear the fieldmice sing a 
carol nobody forgets if he loves animals. 

Perhaps you want a story (not 
too scary), with an old-fashioned twist 
to it, to read around the fire? Try the 
classic tale of the sexton Gabriel Grub, 
whom the goblins stole away, from 
Pickwick P. . And I hope you own 
a a. “4 of Ageless Story” (Dodd, 
Mead) with Lauren Ford’s full-color 
illustrations of this old, yet ever new, 
New Testament story of the Nativity. 

Another tale that goes well at Christ- 
mas is Hans Christian Andersen's “The 
Fir Tree.” (I never see a Christmas 
tree abandoned in the gutter that this 
story does not flash back into mind.) 

her Morley’s “The Tree That 
Didn't Trimmed,” Selma Lagerlof’s 
“Legend of the Christmas Rose,” O. 
Henry's “Gifts of the Magi,” and one by 
Edna Ferber which comes right up to 
the of today, “No Room at the 
Inn,” have all been reprinted by 
Doubleday, Doran in pretty little fifty- 
cent books that can be used for Christ- 


mas reading at home or of school or 
club programs. These little books thake 
superior Christmas cards. 
hen I was gathering material for my 
ear-old Home Book of Christmas (the 
gest collection of Christmas stories, 
poems, recipes, etc., that has ever been 
published in one big volume—Dodd, 
Mead), there was only one test for 
selecting the stories. They had to make 
the reader “feel like Christmas.” We 
sent out post-cards to famous authors, 
asking what stories they would like to 
see in the book. The response was in- 
stant and general—it seemed that every- 
one had a beloved Christmas story they 
wanted to share with the world. 

Have you a favorite Christmas story? 
Let the family share it this Christmas. 
Families have so much this year to pull 
them apart—men at war, women at 
work, children at school—but the family 
that reads together holds together. See 
if you don’t agree with me that a good 
Christmas story is kept alive year after 
year because it is handed down from 


one generation to another by reading it 
aloud at Christmas. 


w QUIZ YOURSELF! 


1. WHAT’S THE BIG IDEA? 


When you have read “The Lost Halo,” underline the best 
completing word or phrase in each of the following state- 
ments: 

1. The main point of the story is that (a) wonderful things 
may happen when one’s best possibilities are revealed; -(b) 
money isn’t everything; (c) one should always be kind to 
strangers. : 

2. A halo couldn’t be returned to heaven until (a) it was 
worn by a person who didn’t need it; (b) the angel who lost 
it came after it; (c) fifty-eight years had ' 

8. The angels were glad chiefly because (a) the halo had 
been found; (b) the Archangel Gabriel was back; (c) 
a person had been found whose best qualities always showed. 

.4. When the engineer wore the halo (a) he was able to speak 
freely;-(b) his girl saw §im in his true light; (c) the poet 
spoke for him. 


i. DID YOU GET THE POINT? 


The story “There’s Something I Got to Tell You” might 
have been om a Cifferent title. Check three from the list 
below which seem appropriate to you. 

a. “Try Not to Want Too Much” 

b. “The Happy Christmas Party” 

c. “The Things Can’t Be Bought” 

d. “There Ain’t No Santa Claus” 

e. “Always Ask for More than You Expect” 

f. “We've All Got a Lot to Give” 


iii, NOTHING BUT THE TRUTH 


When you've read “Christmas Poetry,” circle the letter 
T for true statements, or the letter F for false Gnes. 

1. T F “Adeste Fidgles” was originally written in Latin. 

2.T F “Silent Night, Holy Night” was written by G. K. 
Chesterton. 

8. T F Martin Luther wrote “A Slovak Christmas Carol.” 

4.T F Luther lived during the 16th century. 

5. T F “The Wassail Song” comes from England. 


IV, WHAT A LIFE! 


Fill the blanks in this paragraph sketch of Marian Ander- 
son. You will find words to choose from in parentheses at 
the end. * . 

Marian Anderson was born in —____—_—_. When she was 
——_—.,, her father died. Her mother worked to support —_———. 
small daughters. Marian started singing when she was 
with a church choir. When there was no money for lessons, 
the —_____—_ took up a collection. In —___—_—— Marian 
won a contest to sing with the New York Philharmonic, Then 
followed 5 years of After a triumph in 
“Marian returned to America. 

(High school; two; three; six; sixteen; church; thirteen; 1925; 
leisure; South America; Europe; 1930; hard study; Philadelphia; 
Pittsburgh. ) 


V. MATCH ‘EM UPI 

Match the titles at the left with the authors at the right 
after you have read this week’s “Adventures in Reading.” 
Place correct numbers in parentheses. ‘ 
1. A Christmas Carol (. ) Hans Christian Andersen 
dit Plage ( ) Charles Dick 
6 ( 


. “Gift of the Magi” 
) Louis Hemon 


. Home Book of Christmas 


DD THIs PAGE A WEEKLY FEATURE OF SCHOLASTIC [or"S" cu Tsn cms @4 


a 


a 


7. “Fhe Tree That Didn’t Get ( 

Tri a” : ( 
6 ee en { 
9. “No Room at the Inn”. ( 
10. Little Women ( 


“ EXPRESS YOURSELF! 


PULL UP A CHAIR 
—And join the discussion: 


the list in “Adventures in Reading” 
8. Re yan Sat Ge clone & S520 Sea ee 
mn - " satisfactory from a literary standpoint? 
why not 
4. What do you think of the Young Man's idea that Santa 
Claus ought not make children think he’s 
everything they want, and then give them 
idea have a broader application? (“There's 
to Tell You”) 


WRITE IT DOWN 


1. Use your imagination to write a short sketch of the scene 
in Heaven,when the Archangel Gabriel returned the Lost Halo 
to its owner. 

2. Write a brief essay of comment and criticism on the 
ee ingen “Round Table,” considering its content, fom, 

style. 

8. List the things ypu can give to others without spending 


any money. 


‘v MIND YOUR LANGUAGE 


WORDS TO THE WISE 

Find the right adjective in Column I for each phrase in 
Column II. 1-13 are from “The Lost Halo”; 14-15 are from 
“Marian Anderson.” 


. ineffectual 

. preposterous 
. burly 

. lurching 

. fatuous 

. disconsolate 
. disconcerting 
. devastating 

. sluggish 

. prepossessing 
. terrestrial 
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SHORT STORY 25 


: While the cherub’s golden halo floated 
over the planet Earth, it transfigured 
each of its wearers in a glorious light 


this time increasing speed had set 
the to bouncing, and just before it 
reached Meditation Point it shot into the 
air so high as to pass clean over the 
balustrade. There, its force spent, it 
began to down, out of Para- 
dise into the Void. 
“Hey! That’s mine! Stop it, some- 
!” And, without a second thought, 
the cherub launched himself on his in- 
effectual wings after the halo. 
It was a thing to do and 
for a moment it looked as though the 


be By cherub might follow his halo down into 
- the night below; and, if he had done 
ta this» it would have taken him at least a 
m CAUSE he had barely reached trillion years to find his way back un- 
he his fifth aeon he was, as cheru- aided. Fortunately, though, a burly 
ot bim go, a very 


cherub. seraph, with a golden hook kept for 
And restless. That is how he Ceaclied just such emergencies, yanked him out 
to take off his halo, whirl it on his just as he was being dragged down 
right forefinger and then, seized with into an etheric whirlpool. 

a sudden idea, send it rolling along the Flat on his little tummy, his head be- 


golden pavement. 

It was the first time any halo had ever 
been used as a hoop; thus it attracted 
more than a little attention as the 
cherub, with a stalk of asphodel for a” 
stick, bowled it along at top speed. His 
little cheeks were. puffed out and his 
eyes danced as he hurried along, crying 
at the top of his voice, “Clear! ry 
everybody! I’m coming!” 

The cherub’s . legs twinkied, and 
shouting, “Look at me, everybody! See 
my halo!” he skimmed unobserved past 
the Archangel Gabriel, who, from his 
throne of beryl and and $0- 
prase, was occypied with weightier 
matters. “ 

And yet halos are very im 
deed in the courts of heaven. No halo 
is a mere decoration: it has a ’ 
ng Any good quality in the wearer which 

hitherto has been hidden from others 
(and perhaps from the wearer himself), 
the halo brings out and makes plai 
all to see, Moreover this effect is 
of manent. And though the cherabim 
the seraphim are perfect, a 
often changes for the better such of 
blessed as come to Paradise battered 
and inhibited by a mortal existence. 
But, paying no attention to protests, 
the cha with a loud, “Look! See 
n. what I'm doing!” trundled his 
toward Meditation Point. 

Now this is not a “ ” at 

all: it is a great Se Se tiees. 


en’s floor, protected on all 
apie eh car jc 
the more philosophic sit 
admire the order of the 
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tween two balusters, the cherub wept 
small hot tears as he watched his halo 
lose itself in the infinite. First it was a 
fealty awe a silver ring; and 
a tiny bri int which winked, 

wetiend al -el 
Immediately in all the courts of 
Heaven the loss was known; the music 
ceased; the choirs hushed. With a sigh, 
le 


. for it was one of his less agreea 


duties, the Archangel Gabriel left his 
throne of beryl aa and chryso- 
prase; and, girding up his loins, passed 
through the gates of pearl into the murk 
of the cosmic drift. And through nebu- 
lae, systems and galaxies he followed 
the halo to that belt of light which lies 
between Aquila and Centaurus. 


“ec 


ISS CAMERON.” 
“Yes, Mr. Greér.” 
“I know this is Christmas Eve and 


us to 
look pleasant and that’s one of the 
we're for.” 
es, Mr. ; 
“Try to push the toys a little harder. 
Not much market for such things after 
Christmas.” 


e 





be any more mechanical than an Llarm 
clock. Handsome is as handsome 
does. . . 

“Sixty-seven cents—exactly right. Ill 
have it wrapped for you. . . Thank you, 
madam. And Merry Christmas!”. . . 

Ancient refined maiden lady smiles at 
customer. Not much of a smile but the 
best she can do. Besides—Great Ga- 
loshes! It’s Benjie. Where did Benijie 
come from? He mustn't see me. Tll— 
ri-— 

But it was too late. Already Benjie 
had seen her and with his old lurching 
gait and funny, awkward grin was 
crossing the aisle, both hands 2 zy and 
arms outstretched. “Hey! Laura!” 

“Benjie.” . 

“Six years hasn’t changed you a bit, 
Laura. ” 

She laughed a little wryly. “You 
ought to say that with more conviction. 
Anyhow I'm a business girl now, Ben- 
jie. I'm selling toys and I have to hold 
my job. I cant receive callers here.” 

“I can answer that one too,” he said. 
“I've got nephews and nieces in this 
town who need toys for Christmas. 
How much is that sled?” 

“The red one?” 

“The big red one. Do you remember, 
Laura, when you were five and I was 


/ M74, 


eight? I brought my sled to your house 
and I said we'd look for Santa Claus 
and—say!” 

Benjie caught his breath suddenly; 
for something had happened. The 
cherub’s halo, after driftin through 
outer space had settled into the layer of 
air about the planet Earth. Caught in 
a gusty current, it had swept down to 


the planet’s surface and floated through 
a ventilator opening in wt tye _ 
Department Store to on 

head of the young lady at the central 
toy counter. There it rested, quite in- 
visible, but radiating its —— power. 

Though its wearer had no idea of its 
presence she could feel its effects. “You 
think you're pretty,” her grandmother 
had repeated to her a thousand times. 
“Well, get that idea out of your head 
because you're not. Just remember that 
handsome is as handsome does.” Now, 
all at once, Miss Cameron knew she 
was pretty and that she’d always been 
pretty. Without being able to explain 

ow it was happening she became aware 
that her cheeks were growing redder 
and her eyes wider and her lips fuller. 
She felt as unrestricted and free-movin 
as a woolly caterpillar. She was a sed 
abruptly sprouting and bursting into 
bloom. 

“Laura,” Benjie said, “Laura!” 

“What is it, Benjie?” 

“Laura, you're—you're beautiful.” 

“Why do-you say that?” 

“Because it’s true. Laura; you remem- 
ber—we weren't looking for Santa Claus: 
that’s only what we told them. You 
were going to get on the sled and we 
were going to run away together for 
good and always. Let’s do it now.” 

“Don’t be silly, Benjie.” 

“I'm not silly. This red fellow here 
will hold us both. I’m buying it.” 

“Benjie!” 


And you're going with me now.” 


“But I'm working here.” 

“You just quit.” . 

The floorwalker came up. “Are you 
having any difficulty, Miss Cameron? 
If—” His face became fatuous. “I—I— 
ah—it was my intention, Miss Cameron, 
to say to you that each year we try to 
retain the best of our extras on the regu- 
lar a. In your case, I’m sure—” ~ 

iss Cameron,” interrupted Benjie, 
“is quitting. Right now and for good; 
just as soon as she sells me this sled.” 

“But she can’t quit now!” . 

“She can’t, huh? Watch her.” 

Ten minutes later, as she arranged 
herself on the sled with the white track 
stretching below, he said again, “You're 
beautiful.” 

“All this is simply ridiculous, Benjie. 
But,” she added, “it’s sweet. You're 
sweet.” vs 

“Sweet yourself! Hold on tight now 
because we're going down this hill. It’s 
the first of a lot of places we're going. 
Ready?” 

Halfway down he kissed her and the 
halo flew off. But by that time it didn’t 
matter. ‘ 


“I suppose,” said the engineer rue- 
A ws ene 2 teenie 
more ams.” 


She shook her head. 


sat side by side ata little table 
in the St. Nicholas Tavern. Before them 
stood a miniature lighted Christmas tree, 
and the walls were gay with 
holly wreaths and chains of ev . 

Tomi pet Saleh calls Sox quia bow 
politely, go to my hotel, pack my duffle 
and start: for South America; and that 
ends things for us?” 

“I'm afraid so, Fred.” 

He looked at her imploringly. “You 
know, Julie, if you want to come with 
me, it’s not yet too late. I can fix the 

and all that in time for you 
to catch the boat.” 

“I care for you, Fred.” She patted 
his hand. “Sometimes I've been sure I 
was in love with you. But I like Vol- 


-ney too. I like you both tremendously 


But—” 
“Say it.” 
“Sure you want to hear?” 
“Certain.” . 
“Well, here it is. I know Ill never 


count in the big world. That’s why I'd 


like to spend my life ing some- 
body wan doin Bess then jost work- 
ing for money. I'm sorry to say that, 
Fred; but you- asked for it.” A 

The engineer nodded humbly and 
disconsolately. “If I've been working for 
money, another fellow must ve 
grabbed it. But I see what you mean. 
rll. admit Vo Harrop is a genius 
and I'm not. Still, I wish I could make 
you understand what I feel.” 

Rages? and waiting.” ~~ 

He eyed her quizzically. “No use: I 
haven't the gift. i piles I was 
building a dam with a fellow who'd 
just point at something and grunt, and 
right off you’d know what he meant: a 
swell sunset—that two-by-four’s rotten 
—rain tomorrow~—whoopee! But when I 
point and grunt it never means anything 
except to me.” 

Fred,” she 


“Keep tryin 
“Somedag-al re’s Volney.” 

The poet came buoyantly into the din- 
ing room. He was tall and straight and 
quite as he should be except for those 
who prefer their starved. His 
clothes were well tailored and his hair 
was short. 

“Isn't this a glorious day,” he ex- 
ulted, ‘after the introduction was ‘over. 
“Julie, do you know what hap; to 
my Black Star? Fenniman, the big com- 
poser, is setting it to music and he says 

a 


smiled. 
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to 

will 

oe breath. “With that over, 
—I beg your pardon=Mr. 

é I should ask you to 


lain your metier, how would you go 
t it?” 


cite 
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bling with the ash tray, when 
of the St. Nicholas Tavern 
and, borne on a gust of wind. 
halo wafted into the dining room. 
“Why—the business of an engineer is 
—um— . 
Under the table Julie twisted her 
hands in an agony of suspense waiting 
for the words that refused to come. Th 
halo rose to the ceiling. 


“Engineering is a job—that is—well, 
of course the , Ned thing is to find out 
what has to be done. Then decide 
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It's goodbye from Captain Kinross’s family. 


Captain and two crew members cling to raft in oily sea. 


"IN WHICH WE SERVE" 


Scholastic's Blue Ribbon Film for December 


CHOLASTIC’s Blue Ribbon Award for the 

outstanding picture of the month goes to 
United Artists for their Noel Coward production, 
In Which We Serve. It’s a film which izes 
the drama, pathos and co e of war and pre- 
sents those qualities faithfully and without ex- 
cessive fanfare. 


The picture was made in England, with a cast * 


of British film favorites. Mr. Coward wrote, di- 
rected, produced, and acts in the production. He 
also composed the musical score. What is even 
more remarkable—he is good at all of them. 

The story concerns a British destroyer, H.M.S. 
Torrin, her captain, played by Noel Coward, and 
her crew. After the Torrin is sunk in the battle 
off Crete, those crew members who escape imme- 
diate death cling. to a life-raft. They visualize epi- 
sodes connected ‘with her launching, her commis- 
sioning, her career at war. 

In these episodes we meet the men, their 
friends, their families. We come to know the 


to in Which We Serve 


Captain's wife (Celia Johnson) and his two chil- 
dren. Shorty Blake (John Mills) meets Freda 
Lewis (Kay Walsh) on a train, falls in love with 
her, and marries her. Later, Shorty learns of his 
son’s birth during the blitz on Plymouth, and the 
Chief Petty Officer (Bernard Miles) learns of his 
wife’s death in the raid. Such are the snatches 
of ordinary, human experience which make up 
the plot. 

The scenes of battle at sea are superb. Excite- 
ment and suspense carry through to the very end, 
when the survivors are picked up and taken to a 
Mediterranean port where the Captain bids his 
men an impressive farewell. In the epilogue Mr. 
Coward says, “There will always be other ships 
and men to sail in them. It is these men, in peace 
or war, to whom we owe so much. Above all vic- 
tories, beyond all loss, in spite of changing values 
in a ome world, they give, to us their country- 
men, eternal and indomitable pride. God bless 
our ships and all who sail in them.” 


Freda falls asleep on Shorty’s shoulder. 





HE WAR is forcing great changes in 

the lives of people all over the earth. 
Some are temporary; others will remain. 

The greatest permanent change will result 

’ from the increasing use of air as a realm for 

| trans portation. Therefore unnumbered millions 


' of persons are re-studying geography. 


But there is no map of the invisible air. 
* * @ 

_ The land and sea miles that separate places 
remain the same. But airplanes cancel the sur- 
face barriers and change the proximity of 
' places. Inevitably, as all peoples continue to 
_ become closer neighbors, they will have a 


' more direct influence upon each other. No 
| phase of our lives will be immune to the 
’ effects of this new propinquity. 


A * 2 

+ The air map above shows nothing but the 
| mames and locations of places.,As our guide 
"we use a polar projection map. 
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Next, we remove all surface “pictures” of 
lands and waters, in order to emphasize the 
essence of what aviation means. Air is not 
divided into many different parts as are conti- 
nents and oceans. Air is one unit, boundary- 
less and universal, 
é a a 

Air is much larger than all waters and lands 
combined, and is available, alike to all in- 
land and coastal places, everywhere. There- 
fore we believe air is the dominant realm for 
transportation. We know that there will al- 
ways be need for ships, trains and motor 
vehicles, but~we believe that the relative 
value and effectiveness of all surface methods 
will be determined according to how well 
we use what only air transportation makes 
possible. 
Fortunately for our nation’s war effort, the 


United States has the world’s greatest system 


of Airlines. As one part of their war-work, 


BUY WAR BONDS 


they are operating numerdus new routes t0 
many fore:gn lands. Another is the main- 
tenance of an even better air portation 
service on the home front. Great 
as are these contributions to date, in order to 
win, Air Transportation must shoulder much 
more of the war burden. 
* * *& 


order to protect our nation at the Peace Cor 
ference, Then, either we will be dominant 0 
the air — or we will be dominated in the post 
war, ait-world, 
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Figure 1. Mercator 
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By Eugene Staley 


Professor of international Economic 


Fletcher 


Relations, 
School of Law and Diplomacy, Tufts College, Massachusetts 


ROM the time of Columbus ae 
Magellan, cartographers ve 
araged with an insoluble prob- 
lem: how to show accurately on a 
flat at to put the whole ofa 
is not flat. paty ro ong w of an 


orange pee wag ange cty 
book without stretching peel or 
breaking it and you will see the problem. 
Clever devices have been worked out 
to show the areas — pr 
in their proper size ps 
proper fh ase. on a flat map. By other 
devices, and at the sacrifice of correct 
size and shape, certain distances and di- 
rections cam be shown as they reall oa 
No flat map can be made whi 
show truly the distances and Pie 
and the and areas of the 
at the same time. (See the i 
article: “Maps: Global War Teaches 
Global Cartography.” in Life magazine 
for August 3, 1 Look up some of 
the maps that have ap in Fortune, 
e.g., issues of March, ay ty oger 
ber, 1942, to illustrate the strategy of 


the war.) 


Mercator’s Projection 


The technical term for a method of 
showing the curved earth on a flat piece 
of paper is “projection.” Mercator’s 

jection, illustrated in Figure 1, has 
been the most common one. it ge 


stead = eee % 7: ‘ 3 eet 
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name from Gerardus Mercator, a Flem- 
ish geographer who lived in the six- 
cen 


The Mercator map would result if 
you put a celluloid cylinder around the 
touching it at the Equator, 
traced on the cylinder the shadows 

oi the continents and seas as thrown by 
a light at the center of globe, then slit 
the cylinder open and rolled it out flat. 
It represents the earth as an unrolled 


\ 


x and quite literally stands for 
cylinder-earth era of geography. 

The Mercator. map was andy for 
sailors and merchants. (“Mercator.” the 
Latin name which _ this geographer 
adopted, means “merchant.”) By plac- 
ing a ruler between his own position on 
the map and the place he wanted to go, 
the ship’s captain could find the correct 
compass direction to take him there. 

Notice how this cylinder map distorts 
certain facts. Look at Greenland. It 
appears as large as South America on a 
Mercator map, but it is really only one- 
ninth as large. The areas close to the 
North and South Poles are so exagger- 
ated and distorted that they are usually 
omitted entirely on such a map. In fact, 
on the Mercator map there are no North 
and South Poles at all, because all the 
meridians of longitude run parallel to 
each other at an infinite number of 
points on the edges of the open cylinder, 
instead of converging at a single point. 

Another great defect of Mercator’s 
projection for the air age is this: no one 
would ever guess from it that by going 
straight north from New York and con- 
tinuing far enough he would eventually 
land in Chungking. This is in fact the 
most direct route between New York 
and Chungking. Compare the relation 
ot Greenland to Siberia on this Mercator 
map and on Figure 4. 

A cylindrical world, portrayed by 
Mercator’s projection, was not too far 
frcm reality in the days when travel was 
mostly by sailing ships, and was mostly 
east and west in the low and middle 
latitudes. But Mercator’s projection 
grossly distorts the real world P or people 
trying to get their bearings in an air 
age The “Mercator mind” is a disease 
of the older generation, to be avoided 
like the plague by persons now growing 
up. 

Even worse, if possible, is the “Hemi- 
sphere mind.” Figure 5 shows the world 
pictured as two Toives. like an orange 
sliced through the center and flattened 


Maps used by courtesy of the Macmillan Company 


From Globes, Maps, and Skyways, by H. A. Bauer 


2. Mollweide’s Homolographic projection was designed in 1805. 
He aren Roget to ellipse. Meridians of longitude curve in toward poles. 
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From Globes, Maps, and Skyways, by H. A. Bauer 


Figure 3. Goode’s Interrupted Homolographic projection splits up land 
masses, bases each on different central meridian, eliminates distortion. 


out on a plate. These are the so-called 
“Eastern” and “Western” Hemispheres. 
You know what the farmer said when 
he saw the picture of the giraffe. “There 
ain’t no such animal.” That remark is 
not true of giraffes, but it is true of 
hemispheres. Nature did not make the 
earth in two hemispheres. The earth is 
one continuous sphere. 

If you must talk of hemispheres, it 
will be more sensible in the air age to 
say, “I live in the Northern Hemisphere” 
than to say, “I live in the Western Hemi- 
sphere.” The reason for this is that three 

uarters of the land surface of the globe 
ses for the uninhabited Antarctic 
continent) lies north of the Equator. 
How these areas are divided between 
the “Northern” and the “Southern” 
Hemispheres is shown in Figure 6. The 
Northern Hemisphere contains not only 
the bulk of the land area, but also the 
vast majority of the population, the 


richest natural resources, and the major 


theatres of world history. 


Other Projections 


Many geographers besides Mercator 
have struggled with the problem of pro- 
jections. Another of surface which 
may be laid around a globe and then 
flattened out into a plane surface is the 
cone. By placing a paper cone with its 
point above the North Pole, and its in- 
side surface touching the globe at one 
or more parallels of latitude in the 
Northern Hemisphere, we can develop 
various “conic” or “polyconic™. projec- 
tions. These are good for. giving ac- 
curate shapes in limited areas of the 
earth, especially in the North Temper- 
ate Zone, and many of our common atlas 
maps of the United States, Canada, 
Europe, and Siberia are planned on this 
principle. They show a slight downward 
curve in the parallels of latitude, with 
the outside meridians of longitude taper- 
ing inward toward a vertical sabtilion 
at the center. 


For maps of the whole world, how- 


ever, some other system must be. 


adopted. A German professor named 
Mollweide, in 1805, designed what he 
called .a “homolographic” projection, 
shown in Figure 2. Like the Mercator, 
all latitudes are drawn parallel to the 
Equator, but the globe is flattened to 
an ellipse, in which all the meridians of 
longitude curve in toward the poles. 
The shapes of the continents are quite 
accurate in the central areas, but in the 
far corners they are badly distorted by 
foreshortening. 

A modern map-maker, Professor J. 
Paul Goode of Chicago, building on 
Mollweide, but trying to obtain better 


When it comes to a good map for the 
air age, we must think of the world as a 
globe. Mercator’s cylinder proj or 
even the various conic homolo- 
graphic projections, are too misleading 
or a man in an airp 
point by the shortest 
must fly in long by “grea’ 
routes. A great circle is simply 
direct line from one t to another on 


marked by a piece of string laid as 
tightly as possible between points 
on an artificial globe. It may jump over 
continents, oceans, or polar ice-caps, but 
it does not have to Ee bound by an 
conditions affecting transportation on 
the land or water surface. 

To give an accurate picture of the 

jobe for purposes, Professor 


rge T. Renner 
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Figure 4. Azimuthal equidistant projection an accurate picture 


globe for flying purposes. Shows true ¢ | of lines from 
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Figure 5. Map shows world divided i 


muthal projection.” (Azimuth is simply 
another aa for direction.) It is a pro- 
jection which es the true direc- 
tions of all lines drawn from the center 
of the map to any other point on the 
globe. 

A map of this type may be con- 
structed around any selected point on 
the earth’s surface—an important city, 
New York, London, or Buenos Aires, for 
example. Or the North Pole may be 
taken for the center, as in Fi 4. This 
is a “North Polar Azimuthal Equidis- 
tant” projection. For Americans in the 
air age it will be one of the most useful 
maps of all. It shows correctly all the 
directions and distances outward from 
the Pole to all parts of the earth. 

The disadvantage of the azimuthal 
projection is that, as you get farther 
away from the North Pole, the distances 
and directions along the parallels of lati- 
tude are .exa: ted, and the shapes 
are badly distorted (as in the strangely 
elongated continent of Australia in the 
upper left-hand corner). 


Cultivate a Global Mind 


Since, as we said before, most of the 
earth’s land surface and important cities 
are north of the Equator, this is not 
much of a problem to the aviator irfter- 
ested c¢ in the Northern Hemi- 
sphere. A map of this , therefore, 
ey on L> care le, gives the 

st idea of tionships iny t to 
Americans in the air age, oe 
distance hops over the northern ice-cap 
will be as common as transcontinental 
trains are today. The North Polar region 
may well become, in the air phy 
ot the future, a kind of “Middle Sea. 
like the Mediterranean in Homer's day. 

My advice to the a student is 
to buy a globe. Mine came from a mail 
i ae and cost me 88c, (The 
price -since to $1.89, I'm 
sorry to raph dates up my 
modest ten-inch globe for fanciest 
collection of “azimuthal . 
orthographie” and homo- 
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From Human Geography in the Air Age, by G. T. Renner 


nto Eastern and Western Hemispheres. 


lographic” projections. Remember that 
the cartographers have to produce fiat 


maps to satisfy the printers. 

Our purposes are to get an over-all 
and reasonably accurate view of ‘the 
world we live in, to read the newspapers 
intelligently, to follow the strategy of 
this global war, to foresee the inter-con- 
tinental air lines of the future. For these 
Pp any cheap and fairly accurate 
globe is better than all the educated 
ways the cartographers can invent for 

retending that a spherical surface is 

t 


See that your school has a large globe 
in every room where you study geogra- 
phy or modern history or current events. 
And learn to use it. Form the habit. You 
need to cultivate a global mind, for it is 
a Blobel world—not a flat world or a 
cylindrical world or a world made of 
oe which we are all going 
to live. 


Our Neighbors Over the Pole 


About a year before Pearl Harbor a 
former governor of Wisconsin made a 
speech in which he urged his country- 
men to beware “lest we find ourselves 
fighting not in this Hemisphere where we 
can be supreme but fighting with expe- 
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ditionary forces 4000 miles away in 
Europe and 6000 miles away in Asia.” 
There is the “Mefcator mind” or the 
“Hemisphere mind” in action. Check it 
against a globe. Tie a string to a pin, 
and stick the pin into your globe. Put 
the pin at the governor's home town of 
Madison, Wisconsin. Measure with your 
string.and verify the following state- 
ments: 

It is further from Madison to Buenos 
Aires in an air line or “great circle” 
route, than froni Madison to Benghazi 
in Libya. Ankara, the capital of Turkey, 
is about as far as Buenos Aires. 

No capital in Europe, including Mos- 
cow, is as far from.Madison as is Buenos 
Aires. Only one European capital 
(Athens) is even as far as Rio de 
Janeiro. 

Gibraltar is closer to Madison than is 
the capital of Bolivia, and closer than 
any 8 at all in Argentina, Chile, 
Paraguay, or Uruguay. 

If the Nazis were to capture the Brit- 
ish naval base at Scapa Flow in Scot- 
land they would be closer to Madison- 
than if they were established at Lima, 
Peru. 

As for Asia, Manchuria is closer to 
Madison than is Buenos Aires. Note that 
in going by airplane to Asia, one need 
hardly lose sight of land. 

There are many other things you can 
do with your globe. Measure off the 
great circle distance from your home 
town to the principal cities of the world 
and note the directions. On a piece of 
paper plot each of these distances and 
directions as a straight line going out- 
ward from yout town at the center. 
When you get through you will have 
something like an “azimuthal equidis- 
tant projection centered on Roosevelt 
High School.” You can label it that way 
if youwant to feel like a cartographer. 
Thereafter you can tell at a glance from 
what direction to start if you want to 
take off in a straight line (pardon me, I 
mean a great circle) for Bombay or 
Irkutsk. 
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Figure 6. World divided into Northern and Southern Hemispheres. 
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The Lost Halo 


(Continued) 


tion; yet every time we finish a job 

- build a road or bridge or cut 

through a mountain or what-have- 

you, we're thanked by having the job 
fold up under us; ; 

And we have to hunt another. That's 
our pay-day. 

What do you think we're ee 

Do you suppose this shoveling, u 
ing, blasting, sweating, means nothing 
to us but something to eat and a place 
to sleep? 

Listen! We're rebuilding the world. 

Give us a chance and we'll tame the 

universe. i 

Julie stared at the engineer who 
caught her eye and began stammering. 

“That is—what I'm trying to say— 
something has to be done and first you 
want to make sure just what that ‘s. 
Well—” 

“Headache,” announced Julie stand- 
ing up. “Volney, I'm afraid you'll have 
to go to that dinner alone. Fred will 
take me home.” 

Outside the tavern the engineer asked 
plaintively, “Did—did I say something 
—or— 

“Of course you said something. You 
said a great deal. And the only two 

uestions we have to settle now are: 

shall we be married tomorrow or to- 
night? And are you sure about the pass- 
port?” 

In a mist ot snowflakes the halo 
floated on down the street. 

* “ * 


Max. Belmore had two cars and a 
chauffeur, but now he was walking to 
work up an appetite for a Christmas 


Eve dinner. Passing along High\Street— 


he regarded that part of the human race 
then on parade and lum them as 
usual under the one classification: “Cat- 
tle! . . . No other word for "em... 
Cattle!” 


He had reached the crest of High 


Street Hill and was on his way towards 
the bridge below, where the gray, un- 
frozen water reflected the shore lights 
when a small boy, sliding down the 
snowy walk on his own two soles, skid- 
ded. There was a collision. 

As Mr. Belmore felt his silk hat leave 
his head, he said again, “Cattle!” That 
is, he started to say it; but the word 
died in-his throat. Something had hap- 
pened. He felt himself in ip of 
a sensation which he knew he had ex- 
perienced before but which now pre- 
sented itself with a disconcerting new- 
ness. 


The small 


boy was sittin , Tub- 
Bi one knob tad aiidling eictehitely, 
“I- I slid.” 

“Slid!” Mr. Belmore had intended 


up, mister? I’m strong. 

Mr. Belmore did his best to snap 

a final, devastating, “Cattle!” 

ise he said vot 
saptd dir Craened oie hed aed foes 
bled in his pocket. “Here, young man. 
Merry Christmas! Hang onto it.” 

“But—but say, mister, that’s five dol- 
lars you gimme. Gee!” 

“Can't you use five dollars?” 

“Well, sure, only—gee, mister! Thanks 
a lot. Merry Christmas!” 

The_boy turned back to the top of 
the hill. There he stopped, waved and 
once more shouted Merty Christmas. 

Resuming his p toward the 
bridge, Mr. Belmore tried to call him- 
self to order. 

Young whelps like that—what's evo- 
lution doing?—no business keeping that 
sort of people alive . . . Starvelings. . . 
Let ‘em die out and a good thing for 
qnmpeaty. Ought to be against the law 
to s sympathy for cattle. Of course 
there are people in the world who 
count. That's different. I've got along in 
the world by cultivating the right sort. 

Mr. Belmore’s sentiments were alto- 


-gether logical; indeed for years. they 


had been the backbone of his workin 
philosophy. And he would have had 
no trouble in believing them now, if 
it had not been for an unusual occur- 
rence. After leaving the engineer's head 
the halo had blown about aimlessly for 
a while, though drifting in the direction 
of the river; and when Mr. Belmore’s 
hat“had been tossed into a snowdrift 
the halo had promptly settled down 
around his bald spot. 

Thus, as he continued toward the 


us. . . Poor. . . Well, we were all poor. 


But you've got to choke off that sappy 


the world. . . Pe have 
liking me but vaaaed ick wake 
He realized that he was being halted. 
“I beg your pardon, madam?” 
“I was just wondering if you'd 
for the bus. 


BR 
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j T kept up. Everybody he passed 
pabsen of take ap re in greeting 
him, and he in responding to their greet- 
ings He knew none of them and they 

i know him; but he felt snveloped 
in a far-reaching friendliness. 

Meanwhile the greetings continued. 
It was like a royal progress. “Me 
Christmas, mister. . . Ni Christmes 
weather we're havis.g. . . How’s this for 
« white Christmas. . . Merry Christmas.” 

He was thinking, much against his 
will, how good it was to be alive and 
to have le like you to like them in 
turn, when from the end of the b ‘ |ge 
came a confused s .outing. Of course it 
was none of his business but somehow 
he began to feel vaguely worried, for 
down below something was happening 
to somebody. 

“Mister! Mister!” It was a white- 
faced youn with tears down 
his ae een directly pen Bel- 
more. “It’s my brother—he’s fallen in 
the river. Get him out, mister! Oh, get 
him out!” 

Clustered about the rai]°ig a group 
of ups peered down into the slug- 
gish gray depths where a white face 
glimmer 
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EOPLE who eat a lot may still bo starving! It is not how 

- much you eat but what you eat that counts. You must eat 
the right kinds of foods. How many of you are eating at least 
two fruits a day? Fruits are rich sources of natural sugars, 
minerals, and vitamins. You especially need citrus fruits, toma- 
toes, and raw fruits for Vitamin C. The gums, the teeth, the 
bones, and the joints all depend constantly on this vitamin for 
elastic health. So don’t neglect that bowl of fruit on your home 
training table. Canned, frozen or dried fruits are fine desserts. 


No. 4 in a series of eight posters on the principles of right eat- 
ing. Watch SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES for No. 5 on the 
importance of green and yellow Vegetables in your daily diet. 


= 





Keep your nails pretty. Dura-Gloss does it. If, like so many 
others, you’re busier than ever with war duties, you'll find 
Dura-Gloss nail polish a real ally. Dura-Gloss contains a special 
ingredient (Chrystallyne) that makes it last longer on your nails 
(and it’s important now to make things last)—this ingredient 
gives it a special sparkle that brightens you up. You just can’t 
help feeling better_after you've used Dura-Gloss! Get it today. 


Wineberry 
Mulberry Cuticle Lotion Polish Remover Dura-Coat 


See these handsome e . 2 ae 
Dura-Gloss colors IO¢ DURA-GLOSS 
Blackberry 
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SPORTS 
STARS AT WAR 


“On the fields of friendly strife 
Are sown ,the seeds which, in 
Other years on other fields 

Will bear the fruits of victory.” 


_gpdor find this tion on the 
entrance to the West Point gymna- 
sium. It was framed many years ago 
by the Superintendent of Academy 
at the time, . 

By “friendly strife” he meant  ath- 
letics. He y believed that the train- 
ing you Bet in sports helps build strong 
armies. That our games are builders of 
courage, self-control, strength, determi- 
nation, and quick thinking. He himself 
was a former West Point ball star. 

There were people who scoffed at the 

tion. “Bosh, 


inscription. said, “Sports 
are fun, all ri ht, but they have nothing 
to do with soldiering.” 

The scoffers were wrong, This war 
is proving it again and ag can't 

ick up a newspaper these days with- 
Sat reading about some former athlete 
distinguishing himself in action. Thou- 
sands of our crack officers are fellows 
who only yesterday were kicking foot- 
bails or shooting baskets. 

Remember Bataan days and 
Major Tom Trapnell? The lanky major 
was one of our first real heroes, Back 
in the ’20s, he was a football. halfback 
and lacrosse captain at West Point. 

Last Decem 23, in a retreating 
action in the ines, under heavy 
fire from Jap and infantry, he 
stayed in no man’s land between his 
troops and the enemy, set fire to a truck 
on a bridge, waited until the bridge 
= was in flames, and gente retreated 

in a scout car, up 
wood ed cals A aa to 
way. 

Another sports-soldier hero is Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Loren Hillsinger, a 
slambang running guard for Army in 
1929 1930. He will run. no more. 
For at Di last autumn, his was 
shethna tt bewb fra ts. Hie eonld 
have escaped untouched but he stuck 
at his on a British gunboat under 
heavy fire. He now wears the Distin- 
guished Service Cross and the Order 
of the Purple Heart. _ 

And s6 it goes. The list of sports-war 
heroes is longer than one of S ’s 
broad jumps. Oh yes, what the 
West Point who wrote that 
famous tion about the “fields of 
friendly His rfame? 
Douglas 
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BOY dates GIRL 


JAM SESSION 








HE boys still wear the pants with their wallets in the hip pocket, accord- 

“ez the results of today’s Jam Session. The majority opinion is that 
“Dutch Treat” dates are no go, unless (1) the boy and girl happen to meet 
in the soda shop; (2) they're “going steady”; (3) a group of girls give a 
party or dance, each inviting a boy; (4) a oa is dating on a soldier's pay. 
However, the question evidently caused some rip-roaring discussions, since 
classes in Arsenal Tech, Indianapolis; East High, Rochester; North Central, 
Spokane; Olney, Philadelphia; Miami-Edison, Miami; Winfield, Kan.; 
Altoona, Pa.; Laconia, N. H., and Carteret, N. J. highs sent in group reports. 
For individual and representative opinions, see below. 

The whole question boils down to one important fact: The “Dutch Treat” 
date problem is for each couple to decide, and it can be solved only by 
talking freely, not fumblingly and evasively, about finances! 

For next month’s Jam Seaton the subject will be “PET PEEVES IN 
DATING.” What are ? Mail answers to me at Scholastic Magazine, 
220 East 42nd St., N. Y. C., before December 23rd, the deadline for the 
January Jam. If you do not wish your name printed, please say so, but all 
letters must be signed with name and school address.—Gay Head. 


TODAY'S QUESTION: 


Should High School Girls Pay Their 
Own Way on Dates? 


aires! They ought to help pay for every- 
thing except school proms and the like. 


YES 
I think in war times girls should help 
with the Boner fo nome thus 


NO! I've tried it! It didn’t hurt my 
chance to buy 


billfold, but it still hurts my conscience. 


Bob Haney 
Winfield (Kan.) High School 


Why go “Dutch Dating” 

When the home fires are waiting? 
Stacks of records, lots of cokes 
Encourage dancing, fun and jokes! 


Positively, if the girl earns her own 
money. If she doesn’t seem embarrassed 
(in su “Dutch Treat”) the boy 
probably won't either. 

Eltha Rose Gannon 
Coal Grove~(Ohio) High School 


Peggy Babcock 
Woodrow Wilson High School 
Washington, D. C. 


Many a fellow has said to himself. 
“She’s swell and lots. of fun, but she 
costs too much to take out!” What we 
all want is more dates, isn't it? And 
even xing Midas would like a girl 
more if paid him the compliment 


of paying her own way to be with him. © 


Morris Soled 


Any boy with some ambition could 
get a job today, and with such oppor- 
tunities available I think the So 
should treat the girl at all times. 

Herbert Carlis 
Olney High Schoo! 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


I think “the big moment” should 
pay for outside entertainment, but as 
g as there are home ice boxes they 
can be raided! . 
Marie Snyder 
Brooklyn (N.Y.) H. S. of Home Making 
If a boy asks a girl to go out, he 
should pay her way. I admire a bo 
who is 


A “Dutch Treat” would make me 
think of her as just another friend, not 
someone “special.” 


William Szemcsak 
Carteret (N.J.) High School 


SOMETIMES 


If they happen to meet at a soda 
fountain, movie, or boarding a bus, 
then the girl should pay her own way. 


Dorothy Yapezenski 
Carteret (N.J.) High School 


If a crowd of girls and fellows are 
going to the movies, swimming, or 
skating, one of the girls could suggest, 
“How about our paying our own way 
this evening?” : 

Doris Smith 
Altoona (Pa.) High School 

Last year in S.H.S. there was a 
W.P.A. (Woman Pays All) dance and 
it was a huge success, because almost 
all the girls in school participated and 
no one felt awkward about their paying. 


Sherry Wintord 
Sikeston (Mo.) High School 


If a girl shares part of the expenses 
a few times, maybe she won't be so 
a a, the next time she’s dating 
on her boy friend’s money. 

Henry Peterson 

North Central High School 

Spokane, Washington 


Gosh, I pity the boy who has to pay 
all the time. I think most girls are rea- 
sonable and would like to go “Dutch” 
once in a while. 

Genile Brackett 
Traverse City (Mich.) H.S. 


If it is only a drug store or neighbor- 
hood movie date, but nothing elaborate. 
Harriet Newman 
Tayler Aliderdice High School 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


She should pay her own way when 
they go skating or to games, but he 
should pay for dances and parties, On 
blind Pek and for “steadies” I say 
“Dutch it”! 

Virginia Collins 
North Central High School 
Spokane, Wash. 


If a couple are going steady, there 
are times when she might foot the bill, 
but he should pay ten times to her one. 
Willard Marshall 
Laconia (N.H.) High School 


+ 





The Lost Halo 


(Continued) 
three times a week. . Just the same 
this is different. 

He did not fully realize how different 
it was till, with his burden, he started 
for the boat which was only now push- 
ing from the shore. 

Cold as a bowl of punch... But I'll 
get there, .. Ten more strokes and make 
‘em big ones. . . Boat’s almost here. . . 
Now ten more. . , Too many cocktails— 
that’s my trouble. . . But [ll boost the 
kid over the side of that boat. . . I will. 

I will. . . 

His heart held*to the last and he had 
hel lift the little body over the gun- 
wale before he understood that the 
dinner party would have to go on with- 
out him. Then he let go and, with arms 
and legs churning feebly, he felt the 
waters close over his head. 

Glad I did it—but why? Why do it? 
. . . Not my style. . . Something must 
have happened to make me do it—but 
what?. . . 

- 7 

The Archangel Gabriel was very 
tired,’ for he had traveled through all 
the drift of the universe and the black 
dust clouds of space to the little “os 
known as the Earth. And when finally 
he found the halo he was little less dis- 
consolate than when he had been track- 
ing it through the powdered brilliance 
of the constellations. 

It is a splendid thing to bring a lost 
halo back to Paradise; for the greeting 
and welcome are such as the mind of 
man cannot conceive. First to be heard 
are the faint tinklings of zitterns and 
psalteries; then the deeper notes of the 
great harps; and finally, as the Archan- 
gel passes Heaven's gate, the trumpets 
sound and all the indescribable har- 
monies of Paradise mount in a crescen- 
do of triumph. 

But bringing back the halo is no 
simple matter. Once it reaches the 
planet Earth, it is bound there till, for 
at least a moment, it comes to rest on 
the head of a most exceptional person. 
This individual must be one who has 
not buried any virtuous talent, but has 
let all his goodness, all his admirable 
qualities shine out from him in a con- 
tinuous blaze of glery. And this sort 
of person is rare indeed. 

Twice before the Archangel Gabriel 
had brought halos back from Earth to 
Paradise. The first, after many pere- 
grinations, had, in the end, circled the 
bald crown of a philosopher who actual- 
ly lived up to his philosophy; the second 
halo had come to rest on the head of a 
peasant girl being burned at the stake 
in a French market place. 

“Assuming,” said the Archangel, “that 
this halo circulates like the others at 


former riences are ical.” He 
shru ed his shoulders. “Wal nothing 
to do but wait. Patience.” 

But he did not look forward to his 
waiting with any particular ears 
Though to the celestial host a hundred 
years are as a day, this holds good only 
so long as they remain in the heavenly 
precincts. Once they enter the terres- 
trial atmosphere time passes for them 
much as it does for the rest of us; and, 
indeed, even more slowly. For they are 
truly anxious to leave this planet of 
ours and we, no matter how we may 
protest, are usually quite. willing to 
linger a bit. 

“The present wearex of the halo,” said 
the Archangel Gabriel, as he looked 
about the plain, scrubbed kitchen, “isn’t 
what youd call especially promising. 
She’s cheerful, though maybe the halo’s 
responsible for that. . . Poor as a church 
mouse. The stuff in that dress is worn 
out and she’s wearing pasteboard in- 
soles. Swollen hands. Pains in the back. 
A job and her family to care for. She 
works too hard.” 

The Archangel - tudied the situation. 
The woman with the halo was far from 
prepossessing. She was rather on the 
dumpy order and her only claim to good 
looks lay in her smile, which was charm- 
ing enough. She was engaged in the 
serious business of trimming a Christ- 
mas tree set on the table. Every now 
and then she sat down, closed her eyes, 
then after a little, smiled again. 

The Archangel frowned «1d made a 
second survey of the room, which was 
not only the kitchen but obviously the 
center of the family’s life. 

“Six stockings behind the stove. Three 
boys and three ry Let's keep on and 
see what we find.” 

In a trice he had passed through the 
neayest closed door. It was a room; 
in the large bed lay two small boys; 
and, on a cot, a youngster of twelve. 

“It's altogether improbable,” said the 
Archangel to himself, “that this mother 
in the kitchen is the oné human being 
in several million who doesn’t need a 
halo. It’s agai t all logic; it’s as good 
as impossible. Still, in justice to my- 
self, I must make sure.” 

Bending over, he his hand 
across the boy’s forehead. and the eye- 
lids winked open. 


“I am a friend of the family,” said 


the Archangel. “Indeed, I'm a friend 
of the w - 


. morning she’s so tired that— 


mored! It's probably the 
Christmas.” . 
“My; mother's always that way.” 
“Oh, per to some extent. But 
ae admit that the last day or so she’s 
n far more cheerful.” 


quite different.” 

The pointed. “Look at her now, 
because she don’t know we're watchin’. 
See—she’s spilled the raisins and she’s 

ickin’ ‘em up to wash ‘em in, It 
urts her to bend over. But she's smil- 
ing—see?” 

The Archangel frowned, “It just hap- 
pened that way.” 

“No, it didn’t just happen. She's al- 
ways like that.” : 

“Always like that with .the six of 
your” 

“Sure, with the six of us. Why not? 
When my fathe. died—that was the 
same year Dick was born—she said to 
us, ‘Now you must never let me fail 
you—never!’ But we didn’t have to re- 
mind her. Sometimes. she don't eat 
enough because she makes us eat first. 
Sometimes when she gets up in the 

% He cocked 
his head suddenly. “Say, your face is 
sort of shining, isn’t it? what's that 
music? Is it the radio next door?” 

The Archangel’s face was shining as 
he smiled gravely and said, “No, that 
music comes from much farther than 
any radio can réach.” 

“That~ music—it’s beautiful.” And 
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HOW TO HELP SAVE 555 "JEEPS’ FOR THE ARMY 


MA high school students now have 
part-time jobs. They may be work- 
ing in stores er in shops after school and 
on Saturdays. As more men go into the 
armed forces, and as more men and 
women find jobs in war and non-war 
industries, ter numbers of pi 

will ob Oial security cards Ete 
into after-school work. 

The Social Security Board asks 

help in rE mye your account a: 
ber card. represents your in- 
surance policy with the Federal Govern- 
ment. It is key to the wage credits 
which you will receive-as a result of 


in jobs covered by the old- 
age and survivors insurance system. 


sors and keep that record 
handy. The card itself should be kept 
in a safe box or drawer together with 
your parents’ important documents. 
Americans are too careless with their 
account number cards; in 1941 alone 
Social Security Board had to issue 
,861,000 duplicate .cards. The issu- 
these duplicate cards cost the 
Government $500,000—a sum 
ich would buy 833 machine guns or 


555 jeeps. 





Science ‘Talent Search’ 


GH school seniors who believe they 

have special ability or talent in sci- 
ence are to have an ity to par- 
ticipate in the second annual Science 
Talent Search, conducted by, Science 
Clubs of America, é 

Awards of $14,000 in scholarships 
are ree the Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company to win- 
ners selected from: the age tal- 
ented young. scientists of the future. 
The forty finalists will attend the Sci- 
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AT YOUR BOOKSELLERS 
Replete with informative supplements 
and action maps of battle fronts. 
pepe a "s-eye” view of _ 
["" that makes it easier to under- 
stand the 
wide war. N 


background information 
makes the 


tae World 


PUBLISHING COMPANY. 





2231 West 110th Street Cleveland, Ohie 








ence Talent Institute at Washington 
next February. . 

Contestants may be of any age, so 
long as they are seniors in high school, 
did not participate in last year’s Search, 
and are able at graduation to meet col- 
lege entrance requirements. Boys and 

irls entering the competition must take 
an examination testing their ability and 
submit an essay of about 1,000 words 
on “Seience’s Next Step Ahead.” 

Entries must reach Washington by 
midnight of .Décember 28, 1942. See 


your principal or science teacher for 
tion. 





Asiatic Anthem 
After delivering a load of American 
soldiers somewhere in the Pacific, an 
Army transport picked up a bevy of 
Japs. drifting around after their ship 
been torpedeed. The Ja 


Officers noticed the heavy brooding 

and suggested that the sergeant try to 

cheer up: “Teach them to sing, or 

something.” 

sergeant tried several ballads, 
a few bars of each. 


and went over 





THINK OF IT! Prizes ranging from $25 to 
$2.50 awaiting the lucky young men and 
women who turn in the winning Scholastic 
Awerd Entries. it's not hard, and who 
couldn’t use this extra cash—think of the 
Wear Stamps it will buy! But the important 
thing is to get started now! Get all the in- 
formation from your art teacher. AND SEND 
FOR WINNING ART IDEAS TODAY! 


$300 in CASH 


and many other valuable prizes 


TEXTILE AWARDS 


ist Prize—$25 2nd Prize—$15 3rd Prize $10 


and 5 PRANG TEXTILE COLOR KITS 
For the best examples of design applied two 
textiles using Textile Colors, Water Colors, 
Crayons or Tempera Duplicate Prizes fo 
Groups 1 and 2 


PICTORIAL AWARDS 


Ist Prize—$25 2nd Prize—$15 3rd Prize $10 
and 10 Prizes of $2.50 each. 
Awarded for pictorial work in water colo:, 
crayon, dry chalk painting, charcoal, Payons 
and Pastello. Duplicate prizes for Groups 

1 and 2. 


Use These American Crayon Products 
For Sparkling Results On Your Entry. 
PRANG TEXTILE COLORS 
CRAYONEX 
PASTELLOS 
PRANG WATER COLORS 
PRANG TEMPERA 
PAYONS — 
EXCELLO SQUARES 


FREE/ WINNING ART IDEAS 











NO ISSUE 
NEXT TWO WEEKS 
There will be no issue of 
this magazine, Dec. 21-26 or 


Dec. 28-Jan. 2, because of the . 


Christmas and New Year holi- 
days: 

This break in our regular 
weekly schedule does not de- 
prive subscribers of their full 
quota of issues for the semes- 
ter. Subscribers will receive 16 
issues, as promised. 








* Ripping, Eh What? 
“Really, old chappie,” said 
“I need not hesitate to 
your presence because of 
I'm coated for it. As you 
have on my waterproof, besides 
over beneath my waistcoat.’ I 
have been home long ago, 
stopped at the kiosk for a sheet 
I pranced past, thought I might f 
for a chin with you. Thanks for 
a 


sweet. It was really pipping of 
Cheerio.” The American managed 


faint 


aay oe but not until much later did 
e figure out what the, Briton had 
meant: 


“Really, my friend, I shouldn’t hesi- 
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Read These Rules Carefully 





Devil's Pi. Supertor-(Wis.) H.s. 
Quiet, Please 
Neighbor Smith: “Td like to borrow 
your radio tonight.” 
er ged Jones: “Sure. Having a 
party 


Neighbor Smith: “No, Just ‘want to 
get some sleep.” 


Austin Pioneer, El Paso, Texas 


Who-Who! 

A Salem, Mass., girl recently reported 
that someone “Yoo-Hoo!” to her 
each night as she walked to her job in 
a war plant. A policeman investigated 
csid Soin Ghat tho Tasman aaadtithoot 
ow!l! 

United Press 
Takes the Cake 

“My family thinks there's something 
wrong with me simply because’! like 
buckwheat cakes,” the woman com- 


| plained to the psycho-analyst. 


“But there’s nothing unusual about 
liking buckwheat cakes,” the ied 
doctor said. “I like them myself.” 

“Oh, you do!” the woman exclaimed. 
“Then -you must come up some day. 
I have ten trunks full!” 
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Christmas Gifts 


HIS will be a different Christmas. ism is 


the sun of democracy 
| ie men and women and chil-_ climbs e the far horizon, and the 
dren are dying by the thousands world takes heart. This is gift enough 
indeed, by the milli every for any Christmas. 
side of this i because na- There is cause, too, for deep and 
tions have not the art of liv- humble gratitude in the multiplying 
ing together, there doesn’t seem to be evidences of the heroic fibre of com- 
much to cheer about. In their hearts mon human beings in the midst of a 
people know that “eat, drink, and be great crisis. Without fanfare, and 
merry” is a mean and shallow philos- with a minimum of hatred and 
ophy when the world is on fire. cruelty toward enemies who have 
We can take little pride or comfort done us harm, the rank and file of 


that this violence and horror have 
touched our continent but lightly. 
Many of us have already known fine 
young men who have given their 
lives in faraway jungles or deserts ta 
lonely waters. We not rejoi 

ies the war h mercifully b been 
kept away from. shores. We can 
only mourn b. *0 many people 
of all lands, with the same feelings, 
needs, and as ourselves, have 
had to suffer innocent as well as, 
and even more than, the guilty. 

Yet the war itself, by the strange 
alchemy of ing, has brought in- 
calculable gifts to America: It would 
be a good exercise for all of us to set 
down the spiritual realities that have 
become clearer and keener to us in 
the last twelve months. 

For one thing, the tide has turned. 
Three months ago, no one could feel 
assured that things were going well 
for our side. The Axis was still inch- 
ing forward and disaster was just 
around the corner. Today, with Stal- 
ingrad, Libya, the Solomons, and the 
North African invasion behind our 
backs, the forces of the United Na- 
tions are everywhere on the march. 
The importance of these events lies 
not merely in the temporary w e 


they have our e.. All 
thinking lle know that there will 
still bea 


u further 
setbacks, a Fae a vic- 
tory comes. But the peak of barbar- 


Americans on the firing line have 
shown themselves unbelievably 
brave, decent, and unselfish. 

A Yankee boy with wings, getting 
the finishing touches of his training 
for overseas attack at a base in Eny- 
land, was up on a practice flight over 
a large city. His engine suddenly 
burst into flames, and he knew he 
must either bail out immediately, 
leaving his plane to crash in the 
crowded streets and close-built cot- 
tages below, or risk death in a fiery 
landing. He chose to stay with the 

lane, maneuvered it with cool skill 
for a long glide into an open football 
stadium When they found his 
charred body, the grateful English 
people gave him a hero’s funeral. 

Stories like this that are piling up, 
some of which we tiave had the 
privilege of retelling in Scholastic, 
will make a Golden Treasury of the 
greatness of men for ages to come. 

The war has brought to Americans, 
finally, the gift of fellowship in a 
common cause. Millions of people, 
not only in the armed forces, but in 
the great battle of production, and 
in the civilian defense ranks, have 
learned to know each other better. 
Working without stint at essential 
tasks men and women of all classes, 
creeds, and races have felt the thrill 
of democratic, cooperative effort. 
This will not disappear. It is a spir- 
itual gift for all the years to come. 








BUY WAR BONDS TODAY 
focus and flash 
with KALART tomorrow! 
Write for literature 


THE KALART COMPANY INC. 
114 Manhattan St. Stamford 








» Conn. 








EPISCOPAL 
EYE, EAR, AND THROAT HOSPITAL 


1147 15th St. N. W. Washington, D. C. 


Offers a One Year Course for Students in Eye, Ear, 
end Throat Nursing. Certificate awarded. $18.00 


per 
tions 

























sell _ your School Clasemaice the vest line 
of GRADUATION MAME CARDS in the 
coun! prices ever offered. We 


eine 
Wri chartcam: 
235-N. Pittsburgh, Pa 














































Wet Sete rr 
es fer our tive free cataleg select 2 
Fl beautiful pin or ring fer your class er club. 

be 

Dept. P, Motel Arts Ge, Rochester. &. Y 





This Christmas GIVE... 


2 PICTORIAL MAPS 
... FOR ONLY $1.00 


THESE 2 MAPS are o gift that’s sure to 
cick with dad, your older brother and 
lots of other people on your list. They’re 
historical & literary maps of U. $.—33 in. 
x 22 in. -lithographed in 4 colors. Thou- 
sands sold for $1 each—now you get 
both of them at $1—half the original price! 





Send your money ys check or cash 

SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 

430 Kinnard Avenve, Dayton, Ohio 
A Service Divisi 

of SCHOLASTIC & WORLD WEEK 


Use This GIFT Order Coupon 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP S-WW 12-14-42 
430 Kinnord Avenve, Dayton, Ohio 


| enclose $1.00.in [) cash [) check () money 
order for the two Pictorial Maps described 
above. Please RUSH them to: 


Nome 
Address 
Ctiy 





















Scholastic advertisements are guides to educa- 
tion, health or fun. They are worthy of your 
attention. Please remember to mention Scholastic 
when writing to advertisers. 


~ 


~ ee ‘“ B * ae : ‘ 
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: + 3 t ee 
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DO YOU DIG iT? 








*ENGLISH TRANSLATION 
This wag is telling how he got in solid 
with the fil. Sugar-talk cuts no ice, Just 
dish-up the Pepsi-Cola ’cause she likes 
that mighty good! And no wonder— 
it’s a very nice drink! 





C'MON YOU SOFTBALLERS: 


Ask your coach to enter your team in the 
Pepsi-Cola Scholastic Softball ‘Tourna- 
ment. Have a lot of fun —and there are 
trophies for the winners. Boys’ and girls’ 
games are played —so-everybody’s 
welcome. Hurry up—enter now! 








